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RELIGIOUS DOUBTS. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 150, has, for the 
Edinburg Review, an exceedingly interesting arti- 
cle on Paseal. We give a part to-day, and hope 
next week to give another poriion which relates 
more particularly to Pascal. We would take this 
occasion to say a word for Littell’s Living Age, 
an excellent weekly selection from the periodical 


literature of the day. 

‘‘We confess, then, that it by no means ap- 
pears to us that a momentary invasion of doubt, 
or even of scepticism, is inconsistent with a pre- 
vailing and habitual faith, founded on an intelli- 
gent conviction of a preponderance of reasons to 
justify it; though those reasons may be felt to 
fall far short of absolute demonstration. There 


may be a profound impression that the reasons | 
which justify habitual belief in any truth estab- | 


lished only on moral evidence, or on a calcula- 
tion of probabilities, are so varied and powerful 
—so vast in their sam—as to leave, in ordinary 
moods of mind, no doubt as to the conclusions 
to which they point, and the practical course of 
conduct which alone they can justify. And yet 
it is quite true, that from the infirmities of our 
nature—-from the momentary strength which the 
most casual circumstances may give to opposing 
objections—from the depressing influence of 
sorrow—of a trivial indisposition—of a transient 
fit of melancholy—of impaired digestion—even 
of a variation of the weathe:—(for on all these 
humiliating conditions does the boasted sound- 
ness of human reason depend)—-a man shall for 
an hour ora day really doubt of that of which he 
never doubted before, and of which he would be 
ashamed to doubt to-morrow. And especially 
is this the case in those who, like Pascal, pos- 
sess exquisite sensibility, or are liable to fits of 


AND FIFTY CENTS, if 





profound depression. As they look upon trath 
through the medium of cheerful or gloomy feel- 
ings, truth herself varies like a landscape, as 
seen ina bright sunshine or on a cloudy day. 
Pascal himself, in those reveries in which he | 
loved to indulge on the mingled ‘greatness and 
misery of man,’’ has frequently depicted the de- 
pendence of the most powerful mind, even in 
the bare exercise of its exalted faculties, on the | 
most insignificant circumstances. We have | 
cited, in the early part of this article, one strik- | 
ing passage to this effect. In another place he | 
says. ‘*Place the greatest philosopher in the} 
world on a plank, wider than is absolutely nec- | 
essary for safety, and yet, if there is a precipice | 
below him, though reason may convince him of 
his security, his imagination will prevail. There 
are many who could not even bear the thought 
of it without paleness and agitation.’’ Another 
very powerful representation, to the same effect, 
may be found on the same page, where, after} 
describing a ‘‘venerable judge,’? who may seem | 
‘under the control of a pure and dignified wis- 
dom,”’ and enumerating several petty trials ‘‘of 
his exemplary gravity,’’ Pascal declares, that, 
let any one of these befall him, ‘‘and he will en- 
gage for the loss of the judge’#self-possession.”’ 
Nor are the causes which disturb the exercise 
of the reason merely physical: moral causes are 
yet more powerful; as we wish, hope, fear, hu- 
miliating as the fact is, so do we proceed to 
judge of evidence. Reason, that vaunted guide 
of life, nowhere exists as a pure and colorless 
light, but is perpetually tinctured by the medi- 
um through which it passes ; it flows in upon us 
through painted windows. And thus it is, that 
perhaps scarcely once in ten thousand times, 
probably never, does man deliver a judgment on 
evidence simply and absolutely judicial. ‘‘The 
heart,’’ says Pascal, with great truth, ‘‘has its 
reasons, which reason cannot apprehend.”’ 
‘*The will,’’ says he, in another place, ‘‘is one 
of the principal instruments of belief; not that 
it creates belief, but because things are true or 
false according to the aspect in which we regard 
them. The will, which is more inclined to one 
thing than another, turns away the mind from 
the consideration of those things which it loves 
not to contemplate ; and thus the mind, moving 
with the will, stops to observe that which it ap- 
proves, and forms its judgment by what it sees.”’ | 
Most emphatically is this the case, where the 
moral state is habitually opposed to the conclo- | 
sions to which the preponderance of evidence | 
points. This is so notorious, in relation to the 
fundameatal truths of morals and religion, that 
there are probably few who really disbelieve 
them, or profess to do so, who (if they examine 
themselves at all} are not conscious that the 
‘‘wish is father to the thought.’’ And what is 
true of habitual states of moral feeling, is also, 
in proportion, true of more transient states. 
Certain, however, it is, that from one or oth- 
er of the above causes, or from a combination of 
several, neither has the understanding the abso- 
lute dominion in the formation of our judgments, 
nor does she occupy au ‘‘unshaken throne.”?’ A 
seditious rabble of doubts, from time to time, 
rise to dispute her empire. Even where the 
mind, in its habitual states, is unconscious of any 
remaining doubt—where it reposes in a vaat pre- 
ponderance of evidence in favor of this or that 
conclusion—there may yet be, from one or other | 











of the disturbing causes adverted to, a momenta- | believe at all. 


ry eclipse of that light in which the soul seemed 


observations we have now made, we are dispos- 
ed to be the apologists of scepticism ; 
so far as it is yielded to, of that transient doubt 


should ever have been compressed into 89 nar- 
row a space. Bunyan tells us, that when his 
pilgrims, under the perturbation produced by 
previous terrible visions, turned the perspective 
glass towards the Celestial City from the sum- 
mits of the Delectable Mountains, “‘their hands 
shook so that they could not steadily look through 
the’’ instrument; ‘‘yet they thought they saw 
something like the gate, and also some of the 
glory of the place."’ It is even so with many 
of the moods in which other ‘pilgrims’? attempt 
to gaze in the same direction; a deep haze 
seems to have settled over the golden pinnacles 
and the “gates of-pearl ;"’ they, for a moment, 
doubt whether what others declare they have 
seen, and what they flatter themselves they have 
seen themselves, be arything else than a gory 
geous vision in the clouds; and ‘‘faith” is no 
longer “the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

As there are probably few who have pro- 
founaly investigated the evidences of truth, who 
have not felt themselves for a moment at least, 
and sometimes for a yet longer space, as if on 
the verge of universal scepticism, and about to 
be driven forth without star or compass, ona 
boundless ocean of doubt and perplexity, so 
these states of feeling are peculiarly apt to infest 
the highest order of minds. For if, on the one 
hand, these can best discern and estimate the 
evidence which proves any truth, they, on the 
other, can see most clearly and feel most strong- 
ly the nature and extent of the objections which 

oppose it; while they are, at the same time, 
just as liable as the vulgar to the disturbing in- 
fluences already adverted to. This liability is 
of course doubled, when its subject, as in the 
case of Pascal, labors under the disadvantage of 
a gloomy temperament. 

A circumstance which in these coflicts of mind 
often gives sceptical objectipns an undue advan- 
tage, Is, that the great truths which it is more 
especially apt to assail, are generally the result 
of an accumulation of proof by induction, or are 
even dependent on quite separate trains of argu- 
ment. The mind, therefore, cannot comprehend 
them at a glance, and feel at once their integrat- 
ed force, but must examine them in detail by 
successive acts of mind—justas we take the 
measurement of magnitudes too vast to be seen 
at once in successive small portions. The exis- 
tence of God, the moral government of the world, 
the divine origin of Christianity, are all troths 
of this stamp. Pascal, in one of his Pensees re- 
fers to this infirmity of the logical faculties. He 
justly observes—‘'To have a series of proofs in- 
cessantly before the mind, is beyond our power.” 
D'en avoir toujours les preuves presentes, c'est 
~ d affaire. 

‘rom the inability of the mind to retain in 
perpetuity, or to comprehend at a glance a long 
chain of evidence, or the total effect of various 
hnes of argument. Pascal truly observes, that 
it is not sufficient for the security of our convic- 
tions, and their due influence over our belicf and 
practice, that we have proved them once for all 
by a process of reasoning ;—they must be, if 
pessible, tinctured and colored by the imagiua- 
tion, informed and animated ‘by feeling, and ren- 
dered vigorous and practical by habit. His 
words are well worth citing :—‘*Reason acts 
slowly, and with so many views upon so many 
principles which it is necessary should be always 
present, that it is perpetually dropping asleep, 
and is lost for want of having all its principles 
present to it. The affections do not act thus; 
they act instantaneously, and are always ready 
for action. Itis necessary, therefore, to imbue 
our faith with feeling, otherwise it will be al- 
ways vacillating.”’ 

It will not, of course, be imagined that, in the 





or even, | 
to which we affirm even the most powerful minds 
are not only liable, but liable in defiance of what 
are ordinanly their strong convictions. So far 
as such states of mind are involuntary, and for 
an instant they often are, (till, in fact, the mind 
collects itself, and repels them,) they are of 
course the object not ef blame but of pity. So 
far as they are dependent upon fluctuations of 
feeling, or upon physical causés which we can 
at all modify or control, it is our duty to summon 
the mind to resist the assault, and refleet on the 
nature of that evidence which has so often ap- 
peared to us little less than demonstrative. 

We are not, then, the apologists of scepticism, 
or anything approaching it ; we are merely stat- 
ing a psychological fact, for the proof of which 
we appeal to the recorded confessions of many 
great ininds, and to the experience of those who 
have reflected deeply enough on any large and 
difficult subject, to know what can be said for or 
against it. 

The asserted fact is, that habitual belief of the 
sincerest and strongest character is sometimes 


checkered with transient fits of aguubt and mis- 


giving ; and that even where there is no actual 
disbelief —no, not for a moment—the mind may, 
in some of its moods, forth a very diminished es- 
timate of the evidence on which belief is found- 
ed, and grievously understate it accordingly. 
We believe that both these states of mind were 
occasivually experienced by Pascal—the latter, 
however, much more frequently than the former ; 
and hence, as we apprehend, are we to account 
for those passages in which he speaks of the 
evidence for the existence of a God, or for the 
truth of Christianity, as less conclusive than he 
ordinarily believed, or than he has at other times 
declared them. At such times, the clouds may 
be supposed to have hung low upon this lofiy 
mind. 

So little inconsistent with a hadit of intelligent 
faith are such transient invasions of doubt, or 
such diminished perceptions of the evidence of 
truth, that it may even be said that itis only 
those who have in some measure experienced 
them, who can be said, in the highest sense, to 
He who has never had a doubt, 
who believes what he believes for reasons which 


to dwell ; a momentary vibration of that judg-) be thinks as irrefragable (if that be possible) as 
ment which we so often flattered ourselves was} those of a mathematical demonstration, ought 


poised forever. 
want of habitual faith, than the variations of the 
compass argue the severance of thé connexion 
between the magnet and the pole; or, than the 
oscillations of the ‘‘rocking stone” argue that 
the solid mass can be heaved from its bed. A 
child may shake it, but a giant cannot overturn it. 

And, as a matter of fact, \here are, we appre- 
hend, very few who have not been conscious of 
sudden and almost unaccountable disturbances of 
the intellectual atmosphere, unaccountable even 
after the equilibrium has been restored, and the 
air has again become serene and tranquil, In 
these momentary fluctuations, whether arising 
both sae or physical causes, or from causes of 

ot inds—from nervous deprecs; 

melancholy, or an attack of Soin at abt! 
anxieties, or the loss of friends, or their sae Ye 
tunes and calamities, or signal ‘numphs of base- 
ness, or signal discomfitures of virtue, oy above 
all, from conscious neglect of dutp—a man shall 


Yet this no more argues the | 


not to be said so much to believe as to know ; 
his belief isto him knowledge, and his mind 
stands in the same relation to it, however @rro- 
neous and absurd that belief may be. It is rath- 
er he who believes—not indeed without the ex- 
ercise of his reason, but without the full satisfac- 
tion of his reason—with a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of formidable objections—it is this man 
who may most truly be said intelligently to be- 
lieve. 

While it is true that we are called upon to re- 
ceive the great truths of theology, whether nat- 
ural or revealed, or evidence which is less than 
demonstrative, we are not to forget that no sub- 
jects out of the sciences of magnitude and num- 
ber, admit of any such demonstration. We are 
required to do no more in religion, than we are 
in fact necessitated to do in all the affairs of com- 
mon life—that is, to form our conclusions upon a 
sincere and diligent investigation of moral evi- 
dence. And, after all, such an arrangement is 





sometimes feel as if he had lost sight even of 
those primal truths on which he has been accus. | 
tomed to gaze as on the stars of the firmament— | 


bright, serene, and unchangeable; even such | t be designed to test our diligence and sincerity, 


not only in harmonious analogy with all the con- 
ditions of our ordinary life, but, if the present 
world be indeed a state of moral probation—if 


‘ruth as the existence of God, his paternal gov-| to teach us what is so suitable in a finite and creat- 
ernment of the world, and the divine origin of | ed being, a submissive and confiding posture of 


Christianity. In these moods, objections es 
he thought had long since been dead and buried, 
Start again into sudden existence. They do 
wa like the escaped genius of the Arabian 
rh 8, who rises from the little bottle in-which 
e had been Imprisoned, in the shape of a thin 
smoke, which finally assumes gigantic outlines 
_ towers to the skies, these flimsy objectious 
oo into monstrous dimensions, and fill the 
by wh of mental vision. The arguments 
} de _ we have been accustomed to combat 
oe all. | ry: have vanished, or, if they appear 
» 100k diminished in force and vividness. 


mind towards the Infinite Creator—such an ar- 
rangement is essential to our course of moral 
discipline and education. If we are required to 
believe nothing but what it is impossible that we 
should doubt—that is, nothing but what it would 
be a contradiction to deny—where would be the 
proof of our willingness to bejieve on the bare 
assurance of wisdom and knowledge superior to 
our own! Wise men assuredly consider it a8 a 
most impoyant element in the education of their 
own children, not indeed that they should be 
taught to believe what they are told without any 
reason, (and if they have been properly trained, 





If w i 
» may pursue the allusion we have just 
» We even wonder how such mighty forms 


a just confidence in the assurances of their su- 
periors in knowledge will on many subjects be 


reason sufficient,) yet upon evidence far less than 
demonstration ; indeed, upon evidence far less 
than they will be able to appreciate, when the 
lapse of a few brief years has transformed them 
from children into men. We certainly expect 
that they will believe many things as facts}which 
as yet they cannot fully comprehend —nay, which 
they tell us are, in appearance, paradoxical ; 
and to rest satisfied with the assurance, that it is 
in vain to attempt to explain the evidence till 
they get older and wiser. We arp, accustom- 
ed even to augur the worst results 4s to the future 
course and conduct of a youth who has not learn- 
ed to exercise thus much of practical faith, and 
who flippantly rejects, on the score of his not 
being able to comprehend them, truths of which 
he yet has greater evidence, though not direct 
evidence, of their being truths, than he has of the 
contrary. Now, “if we have had earthly fath- 
ers, and here given them reverence’’ after this 
fashion, and when we have become men have 
applauded our submission as appropriate to our 
condition of dependence, ‘‘shall we not much 
rather be subject to the Father of spirits, and 
live?’ If, then, the present be a scene of moral 
education and discipline, it seems fit in itself that 
the evidence of the truths we believe should be 
checkered with difficulties and liable to objec- 
tions ;—not strong enough to force assent, nor so 
obscure as to elude sincere investigation. God, 
according to the memorable aphorism of Pascal 
already cited, has afforded sufficient light to 
those whose object is to see, and left sufficient 
obscurity to perplex those who have no such 
wish. All that seems necessary or reasonable 
to expect is, that as we are certainly not called 
upon to believe anything without reason, nor 
without preponderance of reason, so the evidence | 
shall be such as out faculties are capable of deal- 
ing with; and that the objections shall be only 
such as equally baffle us upon any other hypoth- 
esis, or are insoluble only because they transcend 
altogether the limits of the haman understand- 
ing; which last circumstance can be no valid 

o, apart from other grounds, either for ac- 
a: or rejecting a given dogma. Now, we 
contend, that it is m this equitable way that God 
has dealt with us as moral agents, in relation to 
all the great truths which lie at the basis of re- 
ligion and morals ; and;*we may add, in relation 
to the divine origin of Christianity. The evi- 
dence is all of such a nature as we are accustom- 
ed every day to deal with and to act upon; while 
the objections are either such as reappear in ev- 


be reconciled—proclaiming it to be an almost 
equal contradiction to suppose that matter can 
think, or the soul be material, or @ connexion 
maintained between two totally different sub- 
stances, and yet admitting that one of these must 
be true, though it cannot satisfactorily determine 
which ;—when we reflect om all this, surely we 
cannot but feel that the spectacle of so ignorant 
a being refusing to believe a proposition merely 
because it is above its comprehension, is of all 
paradoxes the most paradoxical, and of all ab- 
surdities the most ludicrous. 





THE BOND OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The identity of the Christian character is the 
great bond of Christian Union. Identity of sen- 
timent and opinion can never be attained. Such 
are the diversities of external circumstances, of 
education, of degrees of light and knowledge, 
that the same truths will always appear differ- 
ently to different minds. And so long as these 
unavoidable differences are embodied in creeds 
and made the fences and ramparts «f sects, so 
long will they keep the Christiaa world divided. 

Bat as far as men are true Christians, so far 
are they all alike in moral qualities, and on mu- 
tual acquaintance will love and esteem each other. 
All true Christians venerate in others above ev- 
ery thing else on earth, those moral qualities 
which they cultivate in themselves ; integrity, 
which may be relied on to the death, and with 
which you feel. yourself forever safe ; candvar, 
which will make proper allowances for your 
weaknesses and your prejudices, and will not use 
them to crush and ruin you ; just appreciation of 
of your virtues, without envy or detraction not- 
withstanding diversities uf sentiments or clashing 
of interests , delight in whatsoever is pure, lovely 
and good. These are the qualities of a Christian, 
and these qualities will draw the heart of every 
other true Christian, to their possessor. It is 
the want of these characteristics of true practical 
religion, of real Christianity, and not wide disa- 
greement of opinien, which is the occasion of 
strife and war among the followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

They fulfil the great token of discipleship 
which Christ has left us. ‘By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another.’’ They are to love each 
other, not because they belong to the same party, 
for conspirators may have that ground of attach- 





| ery other theory, or turn on difficulties absolutely 
beyond the limits of the human faculties. ‘Take, 
for example, the principal argument which 
proves the existence of God; the argument | 
| which infers from the traces of intelligent design | 

in the universe, the existence of a wise and pow- | 
{erful author. In applying this principle, man | 
only acts as he acts every day of his life in other | 
leases. He acts on a principle which, if he were} 
}to doubt, or even affect to doubt, he would be | 
| laughed at by his fellow-men as a ridiculous pe- | 
‘dant or a crazy metaphysician. 

Whether indications of design, countless as | 
| they are inimitable, with which the whole uni- | 
‘verse is inscribed, are likely to be the result of | 
‘chance, is a question which turas on principles | 
lf evidence with which man is so familiar that | 
{he cannot adopt the affirmative without contra- 
,dicting all his judgments in every other analo- 
| gous, or similar, or conceivable case. On the 
| other hand, the objections to the conclusion that 

there is some Eternal Being of illimitable power 
‘and wisdom are precisely of the nature we have 
| menuoned. A mao makes a difficulty, we will 
/ suppose, (as well he may,) of conceiving that 
' which has existed from eternity ; but, as some- 
thing certainly exists now, the denial of the ex- 








!istenee of such a Being does not relieve from 


that difficulty, unless the objector plunges into | 
another equally great—that of supposing it possi- 
ble for the universe to have sprung into existence 
| without a cause atall. This difficulty, then, is 
one which teappears under any hypothesis. 
| Again, we will suppose him to make a difficulty | 
‘of the ideas of selt-subsistence, of omnipresence 
jwithout extension of parts—of power which 
' creates out of nothing, and which acts simply 6, 
| volition—of a knowledge cognizant of each thing 
| and of all its relations—actual and possible, past, 
|present, and to come—to every other thing, at 
‘every point of illimitable space, and in every 
‘moment of endless duration. But then these 
‘are difficulties, the solution of which clearly 
| transcends the limits of the human understand- 
|ing ; and to deny the doctrines which seem es- 
| tablislied by evidence which we can appreciate, 
|} because we cannot solve difficulues which lie 
| altogether bevond our capacities, seems like re- 
| solving that nothing shall be true but what we 
|can fully comprehend—a principle again which, 
in numberless other cases, we neither can nor 
pretend to act upon. 

It is much the same with the evidences of 
|Christianity. Whether a certain amount and 
| complexity of testimony are likely to be false ; 
whether it is likely thay not one but a number of 
{men would endure ignominy, persecution, and 
| the last extremities of torture, in support of an 
| unprofitable he ; whether such an original fiction 
jas Christianity—if it be fiction—is likely to have 
‘been the production of Galilean peasants; wheth- 
|er anything so sublime was to be expected from 
fowls, or anything so huly from knaves; whether 
illiterate fraud was likely to be equal to such a 
wonderful fabrication; whether infinite artifice 
may be expected from ignorance, or a perfectly 
natural and successful assumption of truth from 
imposture ;—these and a multitude of the like 
questions are precisely of the same nature, how- 
ever they may be decided, with those with which 
the historian and the advocate, judges and courts 
of law, are every day required to deal. On the 
other hand, whether miracles have ever been, or 
or are ever likely to be admitted in the adminis- 
tration of the universe, is a question on which it 
would demand a far more comprehensive know- 
ledge of that administration than we cau possi- 
bly possess to justify an a priori decision. That 
they are possible is all that is required; and 
that, no consistent theist cao deny. Other dif- 
ficulties of Christianity, as Bishop Butler has so 
clearly. shown, baffle us on every other hypothe- 
sis; they meet us as much in the ‘constitution of 
nature,’’ as in the pages of revelation, and can- 
not consistently be pleaded against Christianity 
without being equally fatal to Theism. 

There are two things, we will venture to say, 
at which the philosophers of some future age 
will staud equally astonished; the one is, that 
any man should have been called upon to believe 
any mystery, whether of philosophy or religion," 
without a preponderance ot evidence of a nature 
which hé can grasp, or on the mere ipse dixit of 

a failible creature like himself; the other, that 
where there is such evidence, man should reject a 
mystery, merely because it isone. ‘This last, 
| perhaps, will be regafded asthe more astonishing 
lof the two. ‘That mian, who lives in a dwelling 
of clay, and looks out upon the illimitable uni- 
verse through such tiny windows—who stands, 
as Pascal sublimely says, between ‘‘two infini- 
tudes’’—who is absolutely surrounded by mys- 
teries, which he overlooks, only because he is 
sv familiar with them; should doubt a proposi- 
tion (otherwise well sustained) from its intrin- 
sic difficulty, dees not seem very reasonable,— 
But when we further reflect that that very mind 
which erects itself into a standard of all things, 
is, of all things, the most ignorant of that which 
it ought to know best—itself, and finds there the 
most inscrutable of all mysteries ;—when we re- 
flect that when asked to declare what itself is, it 
is obliged to confess that it knows nothing about 
the matter—nothing either of its cwn essence or 
its mode of operation—that it is sometimes in- 
clined to think itself material, and sometimes im- 
material—that it cannot quite come to a concly- 
sion whether the body really exists or is a phan- 
tom, or in what way (if the body really exist) 
the intimate union between the two is maintain- 
ed ;—when we see it perplexed beyond expres- 
sion, even to conceive how these phenomena can 








| amiable qualities pre-eminently which necessari- 


ment, but because there will be in them those 


ly form a common bond between the truly good. 

I allow that the seet which adopts this enlarg- 
ed, liberal, and Christian principle, does not con- 
sult best for its rapid spread and spiritual domi- 
nation, for it strikes at the very root of sectarian- 
ism itself. It forbids the use of the great engine 
of party, party spirit. It forbids that spirit of 
exclusion and censvriousness so grateful to the 
pride of the human heart; for no one condemns 
another without secretly flattering himself. It 
forbids the propagation of the sentiments of a 
party for the sake of its growth. It can grow 
only with the increase of light, candor, and char- 


ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER- 


This part of our subject, I confess, is sur- 
rounded with more difficulties than the other, 
from the very nature of the case. Because it is 
more easy to judge of what is true or what is 
revealed in the language of the Scriptures than 
to judge of human character and conduct. I 
confess that it is impossible to judge that we our- 
selves, much less any other persons whose hearts 
we do not and cannot know, are true Christians, 
in a state of salvation and acceptance with God. 
No one in this life, such | believe to be the de- 
sign of God, can arrive at a state of perfect assur- 
ance. The most that we can do is to entertain 
a hope, a strong confidence that we are in that 
state; and that others, of whom we form an 
opinion, are also. On what is this hope and con- 
fidence founded, and on what ought it to be 
founded? We reply, upon the general tenor of 
the life amd actions. This evidence is, indeed, 
imperfect, because we cannot see the heart and 
the motives ; but it is the best and only standard 
we can adopt. A good life, a Christian practice, 
is the only evidence that man can give or man 
can require of a Christian character. Our Savior 
has given us this rule of judging, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’? We have already 
seen the creed which it is necessary for a man to 
adopt in order to be a Christian. We now see 
what creed is necessary in a practical sense for 
the same purpose, such a belief as produces a 
Christian life. When the most simple faith is ac- 
companied with such a life, we cannot withhold 
the name and character ofa Christian. And where 
this practical character does not exist, no matter 
how long, or how mysterious the creed, the seal 
of true discipleship is wanting, and the name 
and hopes of a Christian are entertained in vain. 

But is it not necessary for him to have some 
experiences to relate to be able to tell when, 
how and whvre he became a Christian? 

Not in the least. If his life be traly Chris- 
tian, such experiences are unnecessary. ‘They 
add nothing of evidence. If the life be not Chris- 
tian they are certainly deceptive. Nothing is 
more uncertain, equivocal and suspicious as a 
test of character than mental exercises. ‘They 
come and go with health or disease, with excite- 
ment or tranquility, with sympathy or solitude. 
But a patient continuance in well doing, 2 calm 
and conscientious discharge of duty, accompanied 
by that faith in Christ which we have described, 
concerning these there is less danger of mistake, 
and ds far as human judgment can go, they leave 
no doubt. Such is the endless variety of tem- 
perament, circumstance, education, that no in- 
variable rule can be laid down for the formation 
of the Christian character. It is sufficient for us 
to know when it really exists. The true follow- 
er of Christ is not he who believes him to be this, 
or that in the scale of being who ranges himself 
under the name of Paul or Apollos, or any 
peculiar sect, but he who obeys and imitates him. 
Here then is the true criterion. He who obeys 
and imitates Christ, he is the true Christian. 
[Burnap’s Lectures. 





That state of mind in which we understand 





ity, with a love of the truth for its own sake, and 
not for the advantages which may be made of it, | 
the benefits of social combination and a fair pub- | 
lie standing and reputation. [Burnap’s Lectures. | 
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PURITANISM.- | 


Puritanism we all know, and Congregational- 
ism is involved in the censure, has been often 
spoken of contemptuously. But it was nota 
thiag of nought. In the world’s history nothing 
has ever occured more deeply significant. ‘*‘We 
may censure Puritanism,’’ says Thomas Carlyle, 
‘‘as we please; and ao one of us, | suppose but 
would find it a very rough, defective thing. But 
we, and all men, may understand that it was a 
genuine thing ; for nature has adopted it, and it 

as grown,and grows. * * * Look now at 
American Saxondom; and at that little fact of 
the sailing of the Mayflower, two handred years 
ago, from Delft Haven in Holland! * * * 
It was properly the beginning of America : there 
were straggling settlers in America before; some 
material as of a body was there; but the soul of 
it was first this. ‘These poor men, driven out of | 
their own country, not able well to live in Hol- 
land, determine on settling in the New World. 
Black, untamed forests are there, and wild sav- 
age creatures; but not so cruel as star-chamber | 
hangmen. They thought the earth would yield | 
them food, if they tilled honestly ; the everlast- 
ing Heaven would stretch, there too, overhead ; 
and they should be left in peace to prepare for 
Eternity by living well in this world of ‘Time ; 
worshipping in what they thought the true, not 
the idolatrous way. ‘They clubbed their small 
means together; hired a ship, the little ship 
Mayflower, and made ready to set sail. * * * 
Hah! These men, I think, had a work! The 
weak thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong 
one day, if it be a true thing. Puritanism was 
only despicable, laughable then; but nobody can 
manage to laugh at it now. Puritanism has got 
weapons and sinews; it has fire-arms, war- 
navies ; it has cunning in its ten fingers, strength 
in its right arm ; it can steer ships, fell forests, 
remove mountains ;—it is one of the strongest 
things under this sun at present.’’ 

There is much truth in this, oddly and quaint- 
ly expressed as it is. Puritanism is a thing sig- 
nificant; in the human annals, as I said, there 
has been nothing more so. 11 furnishes the key- 
note to our whole American history, and under 
the form of Congregationalism accomplished 
what is most memorable in that history. In our 
father-land its real services were great. By the 
confession of Hume, unfriendly as he was to its 
memory, and the apologist for arbitrary princi- 
ples, the ‘‘precious spark of liberty had been 
kindled and was preserved alive by the Puritans; 
and it was to this sect,’’ he adds, that the **Eng- 
glish owe the whole freedom of their Constitu- 
tien.” This is as true of religious as of po- 
litical freedom. And the same principles tri- 
umphed here. [Alvan Lamson. 
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There is a very pleasing passage in a letter of 
the Duchess of Somersets’, written in the unre- 
served intimacy of perfect friendship, without the 
slightest suspicion that it would ever find its way 
to the press. ‘*T'is true,’’ she says, “times are 
changed with us since. No walk was long 
enough, or exercise painful enough to hurt us as 
we childishly imagined; yet after a ball, or a 
masquerade, have we not come home very well 
contented to pull off our fine clothes, in order to 
gotorest? Such methinks is the reception we 
naturally give to the warning of our bedily de- 
cays ; they serve to undress us by degrees, to 
prepare us for a rest that willrefresh us far more 

werfully, than any night’s sleep could do, 
We shall then find no weariness, from the fa- 
tigues whicl: either our bodies or our minds have 
undergone ; but all tears shall be wiped from 
our eyes, and sorrow and crying and pain shall 
be no more ; we shall then without wearniness 
move in our new vehicles, and transport ourselves 
from one part of the skies to another, with mvch 
more ease and velocity than we could have done 
in the prime of our strength, upon the fastest 
horses the distance of a mile. This cheerful 
prospect enables us to see Our strength fail, and 
await‘the tokens of an approaching dissolution 
witli a kind of awful pleasare. [The Doctor. 


. a ad 


He t inks ill, prevents the Tempter and 
does the’ Detit’s ulliees for him ; he that thinks 
nothing, tempts the Tempter and offers him pos- 
session of an empty room ; but he that thinks 
religiously, defeats the tem ter, and is proof and 
secure against all his assaults. 





[Dean Young. 


}eautioned, that our greatest safety lies in our 


salutary, as it regards the religious community, 


feelingly the vanity of human wishes and the in- 
stability of earthly joys—that sad wisdom comes 
to us all in time ; but if itcame too soon, it would 
unfit us for the world’s business and for the com- 
mon intercourse of life. When it comes in due 
season, it fits us for a higher intercourse, and for 
a happier state of existence. [Southey. 





The divine life in the soul is progressive ; it 
gradually advances in perfection and beauty,— 
goes on from strength to strength,—from one 
measure of light and sprightliness to another,— 
and never ceases to grow and improve, until it 
becomes swallowed up of life eternal. [Monro. 





PIETY AT HOME. 


The following excellent remarks, part of a 
sermon by Rev. Wm. G. Swett, are from a 
pamphlet printed but not published after his 
death. They are full of life, and of a true reli- 
gious spirit : 

**As a community, we need to be specially 


homes, where our sympathies and our duties 
are, and where our religious duties, surest re- 
cognized, may best be performed. ‘The love of 
home is next to the love of God; it is intimately 
blended with this, inducing to it; and, as it re- 
gards states and individuals, it exerts the most 


the most sanctifying, spiritualizing influence. 
We will consider then, first, the usefulness of 
staying at home, and the beauty of fostering pie- 
ty athome. ‘That man, who has no home, isto 
be pitied. He who has no affection for the 
homestead is to be reproved. ‘hose parents, 
who can neglect home, are to be despised ; those 
children who avoid it, will be ruined. A _pleas- 
ant home is at once the greatest blessing and safe- 
guard for the child; a cheerless, or a wicked 
home, at once the greatest curse and exposure. 
Our home associations are ingrained and will oe 
permanent and our earliest affectivns will be 
our last. Ican fancy that some friendly hear- 
er is saying to himself, ‘ this is all very true, 
but very trite; we all know this.’ True, I am 
aware that you all know it; and 1 would that 
your knowledge were redaced to practice. I 
know, too, that I am placed here not to delve in 
subtilties, in hopes of dragging to light some 
dazzling new truth, but to enforce in all sinceri- 
ty, and with what power! can, the practice of 
old duties. Looking upon my parishioners in 
an affectionate spirit of sympathy ; upon society 
at large with friendly interest ; upon the times 
as full of good as of evil; 1 ask, before every 
discourse, what sin most needs rebuke ; what 
danger, guard ; what inexperience, advice ; and 
what virtue, commendation? Under this last 
head we range domestic virtue. There seems 
to be a truant disposition in this community, and 
especially among the gentlemen; most of the 
evenings are spent abroad. The social circle, 
it would seem, is wanting in excitement; or 
man has so long been accustomed to live, move, 
and breathe in associations, as to recognize ac- 
tion only in combined action ; the individual feels 
lost, his unaided efforts powerless, and his home 
dull. Iam now speaking of the sad effects re- 
sulting from too frequent an absence from the 
domestic circle, in search of a wider sphere even 
of usefulness ; from our losing a relish for the 
purest sympathies and sweetest affections of our 
nature. That man is cruel and unjust, who 
condemns the partner of his bosom to long hours 
of solitude, while he seeks excitement in com- 
mittees, or lyceums, or, yet worse, misspends 
his hours at the feast or the card-table. Those 
nations are most respectable, as are those indi- 
viduals most happy, among whom the pleasures 
of home are best known and appreciated. It 
has been said, that the dissipated French are at 
home, only when abroad; whereas the virtuous 
Swiss, and the respectable German, reluctantly 
quit the homestead, and long for their return. 
Blessed are they whose pleasures aré found 
by the side of their duties ; who are to be found 
at home, building by their own house, I have 
spoken of lyceums and their lectures, by no 
means with disrespect. So far as they take the 
place of more frivolous amusements ; so far as 
suience, or history, or literature, woos us from 
the maudlin sentiment, and shameless indecency 
of the modern drama, so far they are doing a 
good work. Butthis may be overdone ; your 
children are expectants of knowledge ; they may 
not roam the streets, exposed to all bad influ- 
ences; most then do they require your kindness, 


a shield in the very word, and build up around 
your own house a wall of good tastes, and sweet 
influences. But here the philanthropist puts in 
a strong plea of disinterestedness, and the place- 
man talkggf public spirit, and the agent tells the 
need of u ing vigilance, and a zeal that nev- 
er tires. But. whence this sad necessity !— 
Why, for the very reason that men do not, will 
not, ‘ repair, every one over against his own 
house.’ God and nature divide mankind into 
fathers, mothers, and children. Sin and pas- 
sion only, call for travelling agencies, and com- 
mittees of vigilance ; our duty in the former re- 
lations complied with, the necessity for the lat- 
ter will cease. 


The duty and beauty of exhibiting piety at 
home, lead us to the subject of Revivals, or ir- 
religious excitements on religion. The word 


Revival, tells of growth in grace, and spiritual 
— We are all; I hope, in favor of this. 
he spirit of benevolence constrained Jesus to 
weep over the city of Jerusalem, saying, as he 
looked upon all its wickedness and hardness of 
heart, ‘Oh, if thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this My Oats the things which belong 
to thy peace.’ This spirit should preside in 
every breast. Here we see the well beloved and 
chosen one of God in tears; and they who love 
God and their brethren, may now weep, that so 
many are mistaking their way to those things 
which belong to their peace. Nehemiah was 
serving his God when he rebuilt the prostrate 
defences of Jerusalem, and restored its altars, 
for this city was their kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth. e know that our kingdom is and 
should be within, an abiding kingdom ; our soul 
the temple, our hearts the altars. We 
must all desire that the indwelling spirit of the 
Father may descend, and find here a fitting res- 
idence. We long, then, fora revival of reli- 
gion among us; that a deep concern may be felt 
alike among pastors and their people, for the 
spread of truth, the advancement of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, and_ the salvation of souls. Oh, 
that in answer to our earnest prayers and anx- 
ious longing, the Spirit of the Most High God 
may come down upon us, with an influence like 
that of the silent sunbeam and the gentle dew of 
Heaven. Let our hearts be engrossed in the 
solemn business of religion, and let a calm, sub- 
dued, and holy spirit, evidence the presence of 
the God of Love. We would all rejoice in the 
good work of grace, that would fill our dwellings 
with peace, our hearts with joy, and our souls 
with righteousness. Oh! that the gay, frivol- 
ous, the heedléss and unthinking, who flutter 
away the precious season of probation; or the busy 
worldliogs, who weary themselves in very vani- 
ty, merged in folly, or burdened with care, and 
sunk in despondency, would only reflect that the 
hour draweth nigh, to some how righ ye know 
not, when the eye shall loose its brilliancy, the 
cheek its bloom, the hand its cunning; when 
earthly pleasures can no longer entrance 
our senses, nor enchain our desires. Then 
would they prepare for Heaven, and put a noble 
courage on, to strengthen them as they tread 
the paths of righteousness. We would call up- 
on all, the young with their ardor; the aged 
with their experience ; manhood with its vigor ; 
woman with her tenderness ; upon all, with sin- 
gle eye looking unto god, to pray, anxiously, 
that the spirit of truth and holiness, and love, 
may more abound in our hearts, and be better 
evidenced in our lives. 
And to effect this, let us have an organization; 
we must make the effort, and God will crown 
our efforts with success. And in what shall this 
organization consist? Shall the preacher effect 
this much desired change’ Shall we look to 
the teachers of our Sunday schools, or church 
members, to roll away the stone from cold 
hearts, thai their Lord mayrise? All this were 
well ; but this will not suffice. We must build 
around us the wall of faith, even as Nehemiah 
restored the defences of his beloved Jerusalem, 
‘every man over against his own house.’ When 
we do this, God will bless us with a true revival, 
not curse us with dangerous excitement ; and 
here the distinction, we are too prone to lose 
sight of, between the transient and the perma- 
nént, between a true revival, the hope of man, 
blessed of God, and a spurious revival, resulting 
from human machinery, and untempered zeal. 
The former animates us to unwonted effort ; the 
latter, the’ excitement passing, dispirits, intimi- 
dates, and unnerves the soul. The one seeks 
grace, to support and redeem nature ; the other 
is the child of invention, and seeks to gain 
Heaven by a Babel of its own erection. The 
one enrols all mankind for the warfare, and in- 
cites every one to build over against his own 
house, making Christ the corner-stone ; the oth- 
er, developing talent it may be, strengthens it- 
self by combinations, and. rears its altars to an 
unknown God , boasting itself of temporal suc- 
cess. Thus 1 do solemnly protest against irre- 
ligious excitements on religion. The sadden, 
fitful glow is succeeded by as sudden a chill. 
The spirit, overtaxed, is paralyzed, and the 
young convert, with all, his vivid conceptions, is 
doomed to disappointment; what a false zeal has 
forced to premature luxuriance, dies for want of 
root; and the last estate of that convert is worse 
than the first. 1 object to these excitements, 
inasmuch as they are apt to degenerate into 
scenes of fanaticism and wild-fire. Truth springs 
and grows in the heart, as our verdure in the 
spring-time. The smile of love from on high 
touches our hearts, and gratitude brings her of- 
ferings in joyful trust, and sanguine hope ; the 
dews of Divine grace descend, and the spirit 
puts forth its strength, and our lives are crowned 
with beauty, as our fields with verdure. But, 
not to overtax your patience, my principal objec- 
tions to revivals are two; they are irreverent, 
and border on blasphemy ; they are uncharitable, 
and induce bitterness. 
Our churches are, by all denominations, set 
apart as holy and sacred ; not, of course not, in 
themselves, but as being dedicated to the solemn 
offices of our faith. When the Lord, by the 
visible operations of nature, the hail, the hght- 
ning, and thunder, seemed to be speaking from 
the cloud, all the people trembled, and cried to 
Moses, oh, speak thou with us, but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die. Thanks be to his 
mercy, our hearts know no such fear as this ; 
but Christ has opened for us a new and nearer 
way to a more intimate communion ; yet it is 
the same Lord still; a jealous God, whose ma- 
jesty knows no abatement, his power no decline. 
Were angels here to wing their flight, it would 
be in solemn joy, and the same notes would be 
struck from their golden harps, as now resound 
through the high arches of their starry habita- 
tions, before the thrice holy Lord God of hosts. 
‘The Lord isin his holy“temple, let all the 
earth keep silence before him!’ The meaning 
of this is apparent; nothing-worldly here ; no 
self-seeking ambition here; no committee ap- 
pointed here to wander from their own conscious- 
ness of weakness, and want, and sinfulness, to 
watch, with eager gaze, when the terrified and 
trembling listener may be dragged to the anx- 
ious-seat. Oh, what irreverence, what pride, 
impiety, arrogance, and presumption! And yet 
not so harsh as this. 1 much prefer to pity and 
excuse, by the reflection, oh, what 4 mistaken 
sense of duty; what an unfortunate abuse of 
human sympathy ! Poor, mistaken fanatics, 
they know not what they do; and ignorance is 
their strongest plea in palliation of their unseem- 
ly irreverence. The rash sons of Aaron are by 
no means the last ministers at the temple who 
have offered strange fire before the Lard, when 
he commanded them not. How dare we offer 
the sacrifice of fools ; how dare we be rash with 
our mouths, or let our hearts be hasty to utter 
anything before God? When sq come into this 
holy place,"it is that you may be blessed, that 
may be blessed. The Lord is searching your. 
heart, and my heart. Behold God is in this 





when, from want of it, they are most exposed. 
Lend them your experience.at home; give them 


; like the slumbering patriarch, 
ge peace way, all heedless of his 


presence. Into such presence shall we intrude 
with empty and unmeaning words, or with rude 
and violent outcries ; or, yet worse, with bitter 
sneer, and reckless violence, or bitter, unfound- 
ed imputations? With our hearts filled with 
bitterness, do we come to a God of love? With 
souls full of bigotry and ‘spiritual pride, shall 
we accompany the Pharisee in his prayer? Be- 
cause business is stagnant, shall we seek excite- 
ment even at the altar, which should never be 
approached by us but with a feeling of lowly 
humility? ‘Then we need no longer wonder that 
our Sabbaths are profitless, our preachers dull, 
our churches thinned, and our hearts cold. 
Again, I object to all this undue excitement, 
which is nowhere recom in scripture, 
which reason rejects, experience condemns, and 
conscience disavows. object to it, from the 
danger it exposes us to, of mistaking wild and 
fitful impulse for religious principle, and of hop- 
ing to gain heaven by violence, by the extrava- 
gance of our emotions, or the loudness of our 
professions. The excited fancies of the dream- 
er, the dreadful delusions of the fanatio, nay, I 
might add, the incoherent raving of the mapiac, 
have, at different times, all been niistaken for 
the workings of the Spirit of the Most Hi 
God. Sometimes so intense and dreadful the 
struggle going on within the startled soul, 
that the golden cord that binds in harmony the 
intellectual powers, breaks, at length; and the 
eye glows with unwonted fire, or settles in the 
unmeaning gaze of insanity. I would this were 
poetry, it is sober fact; and yet but half the 
truth ; for all that might be said woald only 
lend horror to our hearts, but add no force to the 
argument. Is this the balm that yet blossoms 
in Gilead’ the grace that heals? Is this the. 
mercy that will not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax? 
Again, I ubject entirely to the use of all this 
machinery of the craft. Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye? . I know that the 


was a holy formula, covered by all the hoar- 
frost of antiquity, that lent it grandeur, and 
made it venerable. Whereas now, every new 
teacher brings what the apostle, in bitter truth, 
calls his new jangling, to beguile, and swell his 
number of the gaping crowd. One excitement 
dies out, and a new and bolder performer stirs 
the flames to a ruddier glow. Is this religious 
principle? is this solemn reverence? is this fol- 
lowing the example of Christ and his apostles? 
Oh, how different, far; he stopped by the way 
*** multitade *** his words of pure meek 
wisdom met the ear, to melt the heart, and wake 
the conscience, and start the unbidden tear. He 
told of purity of heart, and the sensualist hid 
his head; he told of love, and the murderer 
stole away ; he told of God, and they say to 
him, show us the Father. 

_ And now, to conclude, join me, my friends, 
in humble prayer; join me, while I supplicate 
the Father of our spirits to revive his work 
among us. Let us build, Christ our master- 
builder, with well-tempered mortar ; let us build 
around our hearts the wall of faith ; around our 
dwellings, the wall of peace. But join me not 
in prayer alone. I invite you to hold with me a 
protracted meeting ; not for four days, nor forty 
days, but from this time to that solemn moment 
when the coffin receives our bodies, and God 
judges our spirits. Seek religion; you will find 
it in the first and nearest duty. Seek your 
God ; he will meet you in the first trial you are 
called to bear; be resigned and submissive, he 
will meet you when the tempter assails you ; 
resist, spurn the anhallowed inclination ; perse- 
vere, endure to the end, and you shall partake 
his triumph. Do we wish a revival of religion ? 
it must be sought in our closets. * * * What is 
there that grieves the Holy Spirit? do we doubt 
Christ’s promisest Then, probably, we are 
neglecting prayer. God has placed us here to 
j revive religion, and when we meet elsewhere to 
give an account, may each leave his own house 
beautiful for its security, loveliness, and virtue. 











INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 


We find in the last number of the Anti-Slave- 
ty Reporter, published at London, the following 
letter from an American correspondent. When 
shall such atrocities as are here described, cease 
to exist in our free, enlightened, and Christian 

land? The State of Maryland, as well as every 

other State in the Union, has, undeniably, the 

legal and constitutional right to prohibit the ex- 

portation of her slave population from her own 

State limits. The scorn and indignation of the 

whole civilized world ought to be poured without 

measure ugon a people or State that endures for, 
a moment the existence of an inhuman traffic in 

the bodies and souls of men. 


< Baltimore, Jan. 24, 1847. 

I send you a few incidents that have occurred 
here during the past week, which may prove of 
some interest to your readers. Hope ff. Slat- 
ter, the notorious dealer in God's image, has 
made a shipment of a large number of men, wo- 
men, aud children, for the rice swamps of the 
far South. The General Pinkney, the vessel 
which took this freight of bodies and souls, clear- 
ed several days previously to sailing, and Jay an- 
chored off the ‘‘Point,’’ and in real slave-trading 
style, at the appeinted time, weighed anchor, 
dropped into her berth, took in hercargo, and im- 
mediately sailed. Slatter’s slave prison is about 
two miles from the ‘‘Point.’’? He generally, as in 
this case, treats his goods to an omnibus ride 
from their public house to the vessel, and in the 
free, enlightened, christian city of Baltimore, 
third city of the only republican and free country 
on earth, on Tuesday, January b9th, 1847, might 
have been seen a train of omnibuses crowded 
with human beings, ‘‘made but little lower than 
the angels,”’ torn from all that makes life desira- 
ble, without crime or offence, and hurried off to 
toil “beneath the burning sun of a southern 
plantation,’’ without reward, with no man to 
care for their souls. Following this train was a 
tall, grey-headed old man, of sixty winters, on 
horseback. His heart was callous to the wail- 
ings of the anguished mother for her child. He 
heeded not the sobs of the young wife for her 
husband. The sister, whose grief was insup- 
portable as she heard the last farewell, faintly 
uttered from an only brother, as he was hurried 
Lon board that accursed vessel, med not the 
adamantine heart of this human trafficker. 
These connections may not have existed as I 
have stated them, but friendship in every rela- 
tion is severed by these horrible transactions. 
saw a mother whose very frame was convulsed 
with anguish for her first-born, a girl of eighteen, 
who, notwithstanding her master was under 
bonds to the amount of two thousand dollars not 
to sell any of the family out of the State, had 
been sold to this deaier, and was among the 
number then shipped. I saw a young man _ 
kept: pace with the carriages, that me hots 14 
catch one more glimpse of a dear frien 4 
she was torn forever from his sight. As she 
saw him, she burst into a flood of tears, fall 
hurried out of his sight, serrowing most o 


% 
d see each other’s face no more. 
spa gate on occurrences in this 


t uncomm 
city. The last Tuesday in December, there 


rger number shipped thaf on last 
eke about all we see of slavery 
here in the city. Humanity is not shocked, as 
on plantations, with the frequent floggings of 
the slave, or at least, it does not fall under ob- 
servation, as in the other case. The effects of 
slavery, however, are to be seen on every hand, 
and marks of this blighting system will be visi- 
ble years after slavery has been abolished. 
[Boston er. 





Characters formed in the routine of a court, 
like pebbles in a brook, are rounded into a 
smooth uniformity, in which the points and 
angles of virtuous singularity are lost. - 





early Jew worshipped through his ritual, but it» 
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OUR SECTARIANISM. 


If we understand ourselves, we” have very lit- 
tle of a sectarian feeling. Believing our views 
to be trae, we, of course, cannot be honest un- 
less we should rejoice to have all men embrace 
them. Right views of God—his nature and his 
government—are of very great importance, and 
have an influence greater than we sometimes 
suppose, on our habits of thought and life. The 
mind and character of a people are deeply we 
fected by what they believe, and just in propor- 
tion to the fidelity with which they adhere to 
their convictions. We have, therefore, no sym- 
pathy with those who are constantly crying out, 
‘*Life is everything, belief nothing.’?” What is 
a religious life, unless it be fidelity to our reli- 
gious convictions Bat what are our religious 
convictions? Must they not rest on our views 
of God and his moral government,—on what we 
believe respecting him? And so far, is not our 
religious belief the source of our religious life! 

Still, there are good men in all religious de- 
nominations. This we joyfully admit. There 
is a faith which lies underneath all sectarian dis- 
tinctions—a faith in God and the great princi- 
ples of his moral government, which in pure and 
truthful souls has a controlling influence over the 
hearts and lives of those, who have a sort of su- 
perficial belief in the doctrines which are at va- 
riance with these fundamental priiciples. The 
voice of God within is mightier with them than 
the rules of sectarian discipline without. Their 
hearts are right, because their first principles of 
faith are right. But once let the doctrines of a 
false Theology gain entire possession of them, 
to the exclusion of these first great principles of 
religious truth, as, for example the paternal love 
and goodness and mercy of God; and just in 
proportion as they are faithful to their convic- 
tions, will they be uncharitable in their lives, 
and formal in their worship. 

Take the extreme doctrines of Calvinism. A 
man may be so brought up in them as passively 
to receive them all and never question the fact of 
man’s total and original depravity, or of God's 
unconditional predestination. He may repeat 
the articles of the creed and acquiesce in them as 
truth. At the same time, far below all these he 
has faith in God, his infinite goodness and mer- 
cy; he believesin him and prays to him asa 
God of holiness and love—this faith is the cen- 
tre of his religious life—its essential and con- 
trolling principle—to which ev: rything else is rej 
ferred as inferior and subordinate. As to these 
formal statements of doctrine—total depravity 
and predestination—he does not trouble himself 
about them. They hold only a secondary place. 
He knows in whom he has believed—a God in- 
finitely wise and pure and kind—and he knows 
that whatever these doctrines are, they canno+ 
interfere with those essential attributes of the 
Almighty, or come between him and his Father. 
Hence they have almost no practical influence 
over him. In short, he does rot really believe 
them. 

But another man takes them as his creed, till 
they become to hit the living exponents of his 
faith. They are the fundamental articles of his 
belief. They are to him the only true exposition 
of the divine nature and character. Such as 
they declare him to be, such is God to him. 
Within this theological creed, his religious life is 
bound up. His sympathies and his affections 
are limited by it. Justin proportion as he is 
true to his convictions, will his religious life be 
restrained by them, and the most lovely and en- 
dearing attributes of God as shown to us in 
Christ are lost in their influence on him. 

Now a third person may like the first have the 
deeper and more vital faith of which we have 
spoken. He may also believe in these theclog:- 
cal dogmas. And as he would be faithful in all 
things, he would be faithful alike to both. But 
here is a conflict. They do not harmonise with 
each other. They draw him different ways. 
They teach his heart duties and feelings incon- 
sistent with each other, and reveal to his intel- 
lect doctrines or facts inconsistent with each 
other. Yet he has been educated to receive both 
asirae. This is the religious cendition of thou- 
sands, and it is one of extreme distress. Some, 
feeling themselves involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties, -break boldly away from Christianity  it- 
self as atangible web of inextricable inconsis- 
tencies. Some weep over these difficulties as if 
they proceeded from something wrong in them- 
selves, and endeavor to stifle reason as a _rebel- 
lious and yet unsubdued part of man’s unregen- 
erate nature. Others try to silence their scru- 
ples by repeating the word, mystery, mystery. 
Others again see that these dogmas make no 
part of Christianity ;—that they are only incon- 
gruous materials which man has added to its 
simple and majestic structure. They, therefore, 
throw them off and live in the free and vital ele- 
ments of religious faith as they find them in the 
life and words of Jesus. And feeling how great 
and joyous has been their deliverence, is it strange 
that they should wish others to enjoy the same 
liberty, that they should be earnest to spread the 
same glad tidings abroad? 

This is our position. Shall we be idle or in- 
different? Is not our faith the source of our 
religious lifet Would we not labor to free the 
world from the false doctrines which have marred 
its simplicity and weakened its power ! 





For the Register. 


EMPTY PEWS IN THE AFTERNOON, 


“*When I settled, it was to preach to the people and 
not to empty pews,” 


Was the recent emphatic remark of one of our 
most gifted preachers, when addressing his con- 
gregation and I marvel much at the rematk 
from him inasmuch as he stands pre-eminent 
among the clergy. 

But this by way of introduction only ; for 1 
have an object in view in bringing before your 
readers another clergyman, who not in the same 
words, but to the same import reminds his hear- 
ers it is unpleasant at least to preach to empty 
pews. r 

Now why are the pews empty, as they in 
fact are, every Sunday afternoon? Although it 
is generally conceded that but one or two Unita- 
rian Churches in the city are better attended in 
the morning service than this. Why is it, it is 
asked by some who occasionally visit this 
Church, that your people do not appreciate more 
the preaching you have? The mystery is readi- 
ly solved, and an answer easily given. The 
fault is in the clergyman, and he will look in 
vain for many of his Society on Sabbath after- 
noons, if he is in the constant habit of preach- 
ing Sunday after Sunday Sermons that have 
been twice or thrice repeated—or even with a 


| decipher his own writing. This can and should 





new text, or a new introduction he is to regale 
his hearers from a few sheets of blue and white 
and yellow.paper—the scattered leaves of many 
old discourses. Another fault with some cler- 
gymen is the careless manner of their notes, 
being written on separate pieces, some whole 
sheets, some half sheets and many less pieces of 
paper and so disarranged that it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that they are turned over and over 
again to find the connecting link in the chain of 
his discourse. Wherbas every minister who 
preaches a written Sermon should have it so ar- 
ranged and fastened together that he never 
would be at a joss in delivering it. 

Clergymen should give more hegd to their 
chirography, at least so much so that they can 
read their own hand writing. What is more 
unpleasant or more painful to many persons 
than to have their minister stop short in the 
midst of his discourse and unable to proceed for 
sometime owing entirely to his being unable to 





be remedied and all who feel these remarks as 
applicable to themselves should set their minds 
upon them and so improve, that their hearers 
will not absent themselves from Church quite so 
much as they now do, and the preacher will 
have no occasion to say he preaches to empty 
pews. AN ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


There is some truth in what is said above; 
but it is not the whole truth. There are large 
classes of men among us who never attend 
Church in the afternoon let who will- preach, 
and who would feel it a grievance to have a 
minister so eloquent as to oblige them to attend 
all day. If they should go, the Sunday’s dinner 
would weigh heavily on the afternoon preaching, 
more so than the bad hand-writing of the 
preacher. The fault is on both sides. If there 
is such athing as drowsy preaching,. there is 
also such a thing as fashionable religion. There 
ate worldly men who would keep up the appear- 
ance of religion at the least possible expense ; 
and indifferent men, who find it hard to keep 
awake half the day; and indolent men, and 
those who love to be with their families. Alas! 
there are more of these than of sincere worship- 
pers, and they are all glad wo have an excuse 
fur absence from Church. And there are some- 
times home duties and family cares or a convic- 
tion that one Sermon in the week is enough. 
We should be slow to condemn. Let euch man 
judge for himself. 





DISCREPANCIES IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


In our last week's paper we stated that we 
believed the number of real discrepancies in the 
New Testament has been greatly exaggerated 
by some writers among us. In illustration of 
this we compared the different accounts of the 
Resurrection. Our attention is again called to} 
the subject by an article in the Christian World 





from a writer, J. F. C., who ‘seldom makes an 
assertion which he cannot prove. We state the 


ing of the circumstances under which these dif- 
ferent answers were given, we should say, “here 
is a flat contradiction,” while it is only an in- 
stance of the different meanings which naturally 
belong to the same language, according to the 
different circumstances under which it is used. 
This is a consideration which ought to have 
great weight with us in the interpretation we 
put on different accounts of what purport to be 
the same events. Let us remember, that with 
the same men in reference to the same speech, 
the words “‘we did hear him” and ‘‘we did not 
hear him,” though they are not, (as J. F.C. 
would say they must be) ‘‘made to say the same 
thing,” do nevertheless say éwo things perfectly 
in harmony with each other and with the facts 
of the case. We are a little surprised that so 
clear and logical a writer as J. F. C., should 
make so gross a mistake as he does in the sen- 
tence here referred to, the thied, which is quoted 
from him at the beginning of this article. The 
two texts, they heard the voice, and they did not 
hear the voice, are not either on the Orthodox in- 
terpretation or our own, ‘‘made to say the same 
thing,’’ but to show the same thing under differ- 
ent aspects, just as is the case with the twosen- 
tences which we have quoted above. 








We thank the writer of the following article. 
Perhaps he has taken a little too seriously what 
was said only in sport by the friend who has 
charge of the Intelligence department of our pa- 
per. As the offence in the Register was a slight 
one, any harm whatever it may have done, will 
be more than made up to our readers by the ar- 
ticle which it has called out. 


For the Register. 
THE LEVERRIER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I was sorry that the Register felt bound to 
join in the trains of remark which one occasion- 
ally hears in conversation, which ridicule the 
calculations of Leverrier, as if they were un- 
worthy and paltry. Professor Pierce, on the 
other hand, who first pointed out in this country 
the fact that the planet discovered at Berlin, did 
not account for the perturbations of Uranus on 
Leverrier’s theory, says, distinctly, in anneune- 
ing his own calculations, that he is ready ‘‘ to 
unite with the whole world in doing humage to 
Leverrier as the first geometer of the age.”’ 

May it not prove that Mr. Pierce's recondite 
and beautiful calculations in this case shall add 
to, rather than detract from the power of the 
** fine rhetoric and sublime speculations’’ which 
have been lavished on the beautiful diseovery of 
the unseen planet. The effort of Leverrier will 
prove a constant symbol of the duty of man to 
argue from the seen to the unseen. ‘The great 
genius of Leverrier will show always the great- 
ness of Arago’s foresight, when he called him 
out to be a star in the scientific parliament of 
France,—from the unknown void around that 
parliament. And again,—it will always be 
true that the study of the perturbations of the 





subject in his own strong words. 


Acts ix : 7, expressly declares that ‘‘the men 
which journeyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no man.’” 

Acis xxii: 9, expressly declares that ‘‘they 
that were with me saw indeed the light and 
were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake to me. 

Now it is absolutely necessary, on the grounds 
of the Orthodox view of inspiration, that the text 
which says they heard the voice, and the text which 
says they did not hear the voice, should be made 
to say the same thing. This is the task which 
Orthodox commentators have to perform, when 
they reach this text. How do they do it? 

They look in their dictionaries for the mean- 
ing of the word translatea voice, and find it 
sometimes means sound. So they say that in 
the first text it means that they heard a sound— 
but no distinct words. Then in the other place 
they translate it voice, and then say that to hear 
the voice was to hear what the voice said. So} 
the contradiction vanishes under the pressure of | 
this powerful exegesis. The apostles heard a 
sound, and it was the sound of a voice, but what 
the voice said they did not hear. 

So when Paul says of his companions that | 
“‘they heard not the voice of him that spake to | 
me,” he meant that they did hear the voice of | 
him that spake, but did not know what was 
said. Such a system of interpreting language 
could of course explain away any thing out of 
the Bible, or explain any thing into it. To 
hear a voice means not to hear a voice. 








These two passages are both from the Acts. 
In the outset it would seem very ime bable 
that so intelligent a writer as Luke, should give, 
in the words of St. Paul, an account of an im- 
portant event which absolutely contradicted the 
account which he had previously given of the | 
same event. We do not say that this is impos- 
sible ; but only that it is very improbable. If, 
therefore, without any harsh straining, the lan- 
guage admits of an interpretation which does | 
not involve any such contradiction, we are 
bound to adopt it. We believe that it does 
admit of such an interpretation. 

The verb translated to hear sometimes means 
to understand and sometimes it means simply to 
hear. For instance, Mark iv; 33. ‘‘And with 
many such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to Aear it.” Certainly 
they were able to Acar, though not to understand. 
Mark vii; 18. ‘And having ears, hear ye not?” 
They heard certainly, but did not understand. 
Matt. xiii; 13, ‘*And hearing, they hear not.”’ 
In this instance the two meanings are used in 
different clauses of the same sentence. But 
will J. F. C. say that our Savior has here ut- 
tered a contradiction? The passage, however, 
which seems to us most decisive is in 1 Cor. 
xiv; 2. ‘For he that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God; 
for no man wunderstandeth hitm.”’ It is the 
same word, (to hear) which is in this place 
translated ‘‘understandeth’’ The literal trans- 
lation is, “‘For no man heareth him ;”’ yet cer- 
tainly he does hear the confused sound. Now, 
is it at all improbable that St. Paul, in address- 
ing the Jews (Acts xxii.,) should use this same 
word in,precisely the same sense in which he cer- 
tainly does use it here when writing to the Co- 
rinthians* Nothing could be more natural. 
Luke in his account in the 9th chapter used the 
word in its primitive meaning ¢o hear and in the 
22d chapter quotes St. Paul as using it in an- 
other but not very uncommon sense. In the 
one case ‘‘they heard the voice,’’ in the other, 
‘*they did not understand the voice.” 





Even our English language admits of some- 
thing analogous to this. Two men sitting at a 
window, half a mile from a great political gath- 
ering, hear the speaker though they cannot un- 
derstand what he says. A third person com- 
ing up, asks with surprise, “what, could you 
hear himt’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ they reply, ‘‘and he was 
heard at even greater distance than this.” 
But the next daf'a friend, who had been out of 
town and did not know where they were during 
the speech, asks if they heard Mr. Webster. 
‘‘No,”’ they reply, ‘“‘we were not present at the 
meeting.”” Now suppose that we knew noth- 

















solar system Aave resulted in the discovery of the 
new planet in the solar system. So that there 
need not be word or letter changed of the rhet- 
oric or speculations of the speeches or sermons 
which have rested on these three positions. 

How has Leverrier failed ’—He has failed to 
describe the orbit of the planet whose existence 
he conjectured. And although for a certain 
night, he described its place so accurately that 
the Berlin observers ‘‘ sweeping ** around that 
place, discovered it by ‘a happy accident,” — 
he could not form his calculation, define its posi- 
tion more accurately,—or tell where it will be 
many years hence,—or where it was many years 
ago. 

Now how does this failare affect the rhetoric 
and speculations! Leverrier’s calculations are 
as grand as they would have been if fifty plan- 
ets had been discovered by them. For the er- 
ror is not an error within his reach,—or in what 
he pretended todo. His work is well done, 
and may stand forever as the symbol of faithful 
duty ; of lefty genius; of bold conception. He 
did “‘ the best his circumstances allowed,—did 
well, did nobly, angels could do no more.” 

The planet does not answer his full hopes, 
however. That is true. And that very fact 
gives a new figure for rhetoric and speculation. 
W hat is the reason that it does not answer his 
full hopes? Because, says Mr. Pierce, it does 
not obey the law of Bode. Because, says St. 
Paul, one star differs from another in glory,— 


| revolving in its own orbit, at its own distance, — 


and yielding its own homage to its Maker. 

If Mr. Pierce’s bold and probable suggestion 
—of ‘*a mean motion equal to half that of Ura- 
nus ’’ prove true, if the new star differs thus in 
its glory from its sisters,—Mr. Pierce will be 
able by his grasping control of the calculus to 
assist rhetoric and speculation to a new symbol 
of man’s ‘‘ reserved power,’ or we shall see 
science rising from what the hasty world calls 


| failure, to force from it the acknowledgement of 


success. 

Or if it prove that yet another planet, revolv- 
ing outside of Uranus, have joined with this in 
producing the perturbations on which rhetoric 
and speculation have commented, there will be a 
grander religious lesson yet. 

Leverrier calculated the relative positions of 
the sun, Uranus, and his imagined planet. 
**Why,’’ says the criticizing world coolly, 
“could he not calculate the positions of two 
imagined planets! Why not calculate the 
movements of all four bodies, the Sun, Uranus, 
and ¢wo unknown! ”’ 

Why! but becatse there is the very point 
where science stops gracefully, and own her 
want of power. Beyond that very point the 
mathematicians have always known they could 
not go. They have shown their greatness al- 
ways by stating in that very place the exact 
measure of their power. Clairaut, La Place, 
Leverrier must all have owned it. These priests 
of truth have always been candid in stating these 
limits as the compass of their arts. And while 
all men who understood the calculus, have known 
that the problem of three’ bodies, relative mo- 
tion was within the flight of calculus,—they 
have known that the problem of four bodies was 
without its flight. There these true men of 
Science have bowed gracefully and reverently, 
and owned that in the mortal body their genius 
would carry them no farther. 

Has no mathematician ever said to you, Mr. 
Editor,—have you never said to yourself, that 
the finest conception which we can form of the 
difference between limited and enlarged power, 
is given us by this inability of the highest caleu- 
lus, so well kown and so gracefully owned! | 
know faithful, religious men, who would say to 
you that nothing gives them a clearer concep- 
tion of God’s intention of enlarging human pow- 
er in another life, without changing man’s identi- 
ty,—than does the thought of these soluble 
mathematical problems, — which, though we 





know they are soluble, are to men impossi- 
ble. Speak to such men of heaven’s enlarge- 
ment of earth’s powers,—and they. will answer 
you faithfully and traly. ‘‘ Yes! in heaven we 
can solve problems, which here we can conceive 
of,—but, in our weakness, are compelled to 
leave undone.” To such men the solution of 
the problem of four bodies involves considera- 
tions more noble and sacred than any question 
of idle, ignorant curiosity. 

Why, then, did Leverrier stop—without cal- 
culating the notion of ¢wo imagined planets? 
Because he was a man. Because he knew one of 
the limits of man’s power. He stopped on the 
outer limit of mortal mathematical power. He 
stopped at the point which separates men from 
the angels! at the ‘point which separates life 
from Eternity ! H. 

Worcester, March 29, 1847. 





For the Register. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. —A CELEBRATION. 


Most of our Sunday Schools out of our cities 
and large towns are closed for a few months 
during the winter season. The time is near at 
hand when they will be re-opened,—and, as the 
last year. was one of general prosperity and suc- 
cess within the boundaries of these ‘‘our little 
spiritual palaces,’’—so we are prepared to ex- 
press the confident expectation and hope, that 
in the coming season they will be commenced at 
an earlier period than usual, and conducted with 
more than a usual amount of earnestness, talent, 
religious interest, and success. 

The note of preparation is already heard. 
Some of our Sunday Schools have thus early 
held their annual meetings for re-organization, 
and others have observed, with appropriate ser- 
vices, their customary Anniversaries. Others of 
a like kind, in the city and out of it, we re held | 
on Fast Day afternoon. 

On Sunday evening last, we attended the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Twelfth Congre- 
gational Sunday School at their Vestry in Cham- 
bers Street, which was thronged, and from which, 
for want of room, many were obliged to retire. 
All the arrangements for the occasion were quite 
unstudied. It was entirely social and pleasant 
in ite character, but the great purposes of the 
Sunday School, and the great truths by which 
children are to be sanctified and saved, were 
never brought home with greater power or more 
happily or: successfully illustraied. The Ad- 


| of fact, and the imagination assumes the office 


paper. For instance, the Rabbins say that Mel- 
chisedek, king of Salem, means the spiritual Je- 
rusalem. By this strange perversion of common 
sense, any passage of Scripture may be made to 
mean anything which the taste, the caprice, the 
interest, or the prejudice of the interpreter may 
please to put upon it. But once acknowledge 
the principle of a double sense in the sacred 
writings, and, whether you cal] the new mean- 
ing the spiritual, the secret, the mystical, or 
the cabalistic, you open the flood gates to the 
imagination, remove the land marks of religious 
truth, and cast the human mind forth upon the 
wild sea of opposing theories, to be driven by the 
waves of conflicting opinions to every point of 
the compass and finally wrecked on the quick- 
sands of unbelief. The mind may at first be 
satisfied with the two senses of Swedenborg, 
but we have misinterpreted the facts of history 
and of humap nature, if it will not, in the pro- 
cess of time, require the seventy two senses of 
the Rabbins, and finally end in rejecting the sin- 
gle sense which common sense, reason, and the 
wisiom of ages have assigned to the sacred 
writings. 

The following curious story of David’s as- 
cending to the heavenly Jerusalem after his 
death, is told by Rabbi Reuben. The angels, 
who guarded the gates refused to admit him, 
and he was compelled to remain without the city 
until Solomon had finished the-temple. The 
very day on which the temple was completed, 
God, having commanded Michael and two of the 
other archangels to take under their especial 
guardianship the Israelites, who had been em- 
ployed on the building, sent the former to con- 
duct the anointed David through the gates of 
the heavenly city, and to introduce him to the 
society of the patriarchs. 

Aided by the cabulistic interpretation, the 
Rabbins find a full deseription of this spiritual 
city in the 48th chapter of Ezekiel. They also 
assert that the same angels that guarded its 
walls, watched over and defended the Jerusa- 
lem below. One Rabbi affirms that God took 
an oath not to enter the holy city, until the Is- 
raelites should enter its counterpart below. a 
is always the case where fiction takes the p 


of reason, varying accounts of the celestial 
world are given by different teachers. A wide- 
ly different origin has been ascribed to the heaven- 
ly city. Instead of serving as the pattern, some 
contend that it was but a copy of the lower city. 





dress to the children of the School, about 140 
being present, by Mr. W. Alger of the Senior | 
Class of the Divinity School, Cambridge, was | 
an effurt of unsurpassed beauty and effect. The | 
style was most captivating to the young, eon- | 
veying truths to those who heard it which they | 
will long remember. The Address to the | 
Teachers, by Rev. Mr. Winckley of the Pitts 
Street Chapel, was earnest, practical and elo- 
quent. 
dressed himself both to the children and parents, 
between whom there is such a vear and tender 
tie, and now by smiles, and now by tears, im- 
pressed upon both those lessons of sacred truth 
which they will long desire to recall, aud by 
which hereafier they will study to guide their 
lives. Rev. Mr. Bartol, as a representative ofa | 
Sister Church followed, and gave to parents, 
teachers and children, a few lessons of thedeep- 

st import, which, as a string of pearls, were 
hung upon a series of Scriptural texts, singularly 
appropriate and instructive. Rev. Mr. Gray, of 
the Bulfinch Street Church, closed with a few 
remarks to the children, which riveted their at- 
tention by their local allusions, and brought 
tears from many eyes. The devotional exerci- 
ses were conducted by the Pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Barrett, and the hymns were sung by the 
children. 

Such an occasion cannot fail to give a new 
meaning and impulse to the cause of Christian 
education, among all those who witnessed this 
scene, Every one, at the conclusion was ready 
to say, “‘It is good for me to be here.’’ Fash- 
ionable teachers, if any such there are, will no 
longer come for the fashion’s sake; intellectual 
teachers will seek henceforth for a deeper piety, 
that their lessons may produce a more permanent 
and salutary effect,—and teachers of true and 
deep religious feeling will take new courage, 
and go forward more earnestly than ever in their 
weekly and sacred labors. Parents will have 
learnt many new lessons to quicken and guide 
them ‘‘to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,’’—and children new 
stimulants and new motives to strife after virtue, 





knowledge and piety. me 
For the Register. 
THE RABBINICAL WRITINGS. 
NO. IV. 


THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM. 


The Rabbins are more particular in describ- 
ing the heavenly archetypes of those things, for 
which they had the greatest reverence and affec- 
tion on earth, and on which they delighted to 
dwell, such as Jerusalem, the temple, and the 
sacred objects which it contained, the Sanhedrim, 
and the various schools and academies, over 
which some celebrated master of Jewish learning 
presided. Each of these was supposed to have 
a corresponding spiritual existence in the world 
above. Jerusalem, the holy city, with the many 
things which it contained, was the object that 
lay deepest in the affection of the Jew. Right 
over it in the heavens, at the distance of eighteen 
miles, was that celestial city, after the pattern of 
which the earthly one had been formed. Sur- 
rounded by walls of wonderful beauty and 
strength, and occupying a space ninety times as 
great as their representative below, it was re- 
garded as the peculiar abode of the Supreme, in- 
to which the souls of the just were allowed to 
enter, and through its temple to gaze with un ut- 
terable delight on the Divine Person. Sever 
bands of: ministering angels guarded its walls, 
and at each gate a company was stationed to 
prevent anything impure from entering the sa- 
cred precints. Those gates through which the 
souls of the just were allowed to pass, were 
named the gates of justice. A more minute ac- 
count of the form, the size, and the beauty of 
this heavenly city, is given in the 2ist chapter 
of Revelations, than is found in the Rabbinical 
writings. Under the image of the descent from 
heaven of this holy city, the immediate abode of 
God, and of all just men, into which nothing im- 
pure was ever suffered to enter, the author of 
that book has in the most striking manner, rep- 
resented the final triumph of true Christianity in 
the world. 

These views of the Heavenly Jerusalem are 
Supported by numerous quotations from the 
Scriptures, quotations which have no reference 
to the subject, and which could never be applied 
to it, were it not for that oral law, or secret in 


Rev. A. B. Fuller, as requested, ad- |. 


of eastern imagery are employed to give force 


“‘God,”’ is in substance the remark of a Rabbi 
of this party, ‘‘had so strong an affection for the 
lower Jerusalem, that he built an exact copy of 
it in the heavens.”” This opinion is likewise 
supported by numerous quotations from the 
Scriptures, interpreted, of course, to suit the 
object of the writer. WN. H. M. 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
REV. DR. SPRING. 


Prominent among the Presbyterian ministers 
of this city, is Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., the 
pastor of the Brick Church in Beckman street. 
It is a fact quite remarkable in this region, that 
this gentleman has occupied his present post 
some thirty-four years, while all around hjm 
changes have been constantly occurring, and 
some of the churches have changed their pastor 
many times. This instance of stability in the 
pastoral relation has afforded a rare opportunity 
to the minister to impress the system which he 
has taught upon the minds of his people. 

The ministrations of Dr. Spring are attended 
by alarge, wealthy, and intelligent congregation 
embracing many of our old and substantial fami- 
lies. The order and attentivn to the services of his 
people would attract the attention of a stranger, 
and strike hie mind favorably. The personal ap- 
pearance of the Dr., a matter of considerable im- 
portance, is much in his favor. His voice is 
full, mellow and distinct, though monotonous 
and therefore somewhat tiresome, but his dis- 
courses are delivered with an air of seriousness 
and sincerity which gain a serious and satisfied 
attention. His education, like that of most Pres- 
byterian clergymen of his age is rather exclu- 
sively theological, and can hardly without a vio- 
lent use of the term be denominated (iberal. 
His range of inquiry and of thought has never 
extended into those wide fields of general know!l- 
edge which should be familiarly known to every 
religious and moral instruction, but for which 
there can be little taste in a mind that has long 
been content to draw its stores from Calvin, Tur- 
retin and Pritet, or that has received its habits 
of research in merely theological schools. 

It is evident that Dr. Spring expends a good 
deal of time and care upon his sermons, and the 
style is elaborately smooth and artificial. But 
he is seldom forceful in his statement or illustra- 
tion of subjects. 

A ministry so protracted as Dr. Spring’s has 
been, and performed with all the advantages he 
has enjoyed, may fairly be presumed to have 
made a distinct impression upon and transferred 
its peculiar moral features to the mind of his peo- 
ple. It is not easy, to be sure, in a city as ina 
country congregation, to make a distinct impres- 
sion upon the people, or to ascertain it at the end 
of any given period. There are so many strong 
and conflicting agencies at work. But even here 
the adage “* like priest like people,”’ is not wholly 
unmeaning ; and in spite of manifold counterac- 
tive influences, Dr. S. must have succeeded in 
fastening the lineaments of his system as dili- 
gently preached for thirty four or five years, 
upon the minds and manners of his people. And 
I think any one acquainted with his flock, would 
admit, 

Ist, It is not remarkable for those affectionate 
views of the divine character which the Bible 
seems to inculcate, and in the belief of which the 
heart of man finds its trae and only repose. The 
God preached and believed in here isnot a loving 
god, except towards that small rainbow called 
the elect. He is a harsh, stern, inexorable 
sovereign, with no pity towards creatures except 
what is bought and paid for in a method and at 
a price which shocks our moral sensibilities, and 
not a being analogous to ourselves who thinks 
and feels in some sort as we do, and is capable of 
fellowship, communion and dear familiarity.— 
What must be the priest, says Junius, when a 
monkey is the god'. What I ask, must be the 
people where the god is austere, hard, unfeeling 
far distant, cold, pitiless! As Herder well ex- 
presses it, the god of the Bible is quite a different 
conception. He comes down to men and mingles 
with them in their pleasures, their business, their 
most inward griefs and joys! and all the riches 


and fulness to their view of his character.— 
Among the patriarch herdsmen he is a herds- 
man in the heavens calling out the stars by 
name as sheep and feeding them as sheep upon 





terpretation, which we described in a former 


the azure field of the sky. In the shepherd’s 





tent he was a shepherd, at the domestic festival 
he was a guest, in the family circle he was a 
father, and to all their best friend. “Such a god we 
need in all our walksand in all our congregations, 
and it is the great business of the ministry to 
bring his character forth in all its loveliness to 


owe 


pages, printed in England, and sold here at the 
very low rate of $1 50 per copy, or ten copies 
for twelve dollars. An edition of a considera- 
ble part of the work has been published by the 
New York Unitarian Association, which is sold 
at twenty five cents a copy. The publishing 





the people. I have not found this affectionate 
Father and Friend under the teachings of Dr 
Spring, and I should be happy to believe that 
his people have been more fortunate 

2d. I have my doubts whether Dr Spring’s 
people have acquired very symmetical views of 
the obligations of the 2d table of the law. For 
instance I think the moral sense of people in- 
structed as they have been, might be more 
tolerant of a bad life than of an anti-Calvinstic 
sentiment that while they would cast out a man 
for a single violation of the law of temperance 
they would tolerate a life-long violation of the 
law of charity and permit members to live in 
known coveteousness, extortion, oppression of 
the poor, and all sorts of shaving operations to 
acquire wealth—that it would be thought an 
excellent charity to pay a premium for a tract 
against dancing while the same individual was 
known in wall street as that virtuous thing 
called a “‘shark,’? accumulating riches by mans 
which the lowest dancing girl would scorn to 
use. 

But I must reserve to another letter what re- 





mains to be said, Yours truly, 
Criro. 
New York, April 5th, 1847. 
For the Register. 
CLOSE OF MR- BABCOCK’S MISSION IN 


PROVIDENCE. 


Rev. Wm. G. Babeock ended his labors on 
Sunday, March 28th, as Minister at Large in 
Providence, after filling the station nearly three 
years. 

The exercises of the last Chapel-meetings, 
were characterised by peculiar earnestness and 
solemnity. An unusual number thronged the 
Chapel, and it seemed to be a season of revived 
interest and new hopes, as well as of tender re- 
grets at the partings of the hour. 

The children of the Sunday School devoted 
the amount of various little sums, collected by 
themselves, to the purchase of an elegant octavo 
Bible for Mr. Babcock, which was handed him 
by a little girl in school, accompanied by a pret- 
ty address, and a letter containing the names of 
the children who had participated in making the 
gift. 

Mr. Babcock told them that the present was 
unexpected, but not the less acceptable, and 
with thanks assured them that he would always 
keep it as an appropriate apd beautiful memori- 
al of their gratitude and love: 

It was reserved for that moment to witness 
how a course of gentleness and kindness can 
win the susceptible and trusting hearts of chil- 
dren and awaken feelings of permanent endear- 


committee there probably were not aware that 
Mr. Wilson is now a resident in this country and 
cage a large number of copies still on his 
aos tte do not think, however, that the 

va or edition, which comprises only a part 
of the work, will interfere with the sale of the 
entire volume, which is now offered at so low a 
price. The cheaper edition will probably go al- 
most entirely to those whom the larger book 
would never have reached. 





SHELLs FROM THE STRAND oF 
Nius. By Harriet Farley. 
This volume is composed of little Pieces, high- 

ly creditable to the writer, who is UNderstood to 
have written most of them while an operative in 
a faciory at Lowell. Coming from such a source 
it is worth having as showing what may be ac- 
complished under such circumstances. It does 
not claim to take its place among works of ge- 
nius, but only to gather shells from the shore of 
that sea‘on which the writer feels that she is 
forbidden to embark, though she is evidently re- 
freshed by the pleasant summer galés that blow 
froin it. 


THE Sea or GrE- 





History or tHe Cuurcues or New Yorx. By 
Rev. J. Greenleaf. 


This must be a very convenient book of refer- 
ence for those who would know about the New 
Yark Churches. It seems to be written with 
care and candor. 





GrapuaL Lessons in GRAMMAR. By David B. 
Tower. 


This Grammar, we are informed, has been 
adopted in the public schools of Charlestown by 
a vote of the school committee. It seems to be 
marked by that simplicity which is so great a 
recommendation to a school book. It teaches al- 
most entirely by examples. 





Youne American’s MaGazine. 

We give a hearty welcome to the second nom- 
ber of this cheap and promising Monthly, whieh 
is made up mostly of selections from our best 
writers. 





Peopce’s JournaL. Howitt’s Macazixe. 
These two magazines, both conducted with 
spirit and ability, have yet a‘painful story con- 
nected with them. The People’s Journal was 
established by John Saunders. Mary and Wil- 
liam Howitt engaged very heartily in it as con- 
tributors and assistants, and after a time, at their 
earnest solicitation, Mr. Howitt was received as 
a partner inthe concern. But soon becoming 
dissatisfied, he sought to gain the whole control 
of the concern, and, not succeeding in this, he 
withdrew from it entirely, and established for 
himself a journal of precisely the same charac- 
ter, although one of the articles of agreement on 








ment. It was touching to see them gather 
around him who had been their pastor, and who 
from Sunday to Sunday had welcomed them 
always with a smile and a kind word ; and as 
one by one they pressed his hand, the choking 
sobs of some attested the keen sense of loss 
which they felt. 


To the teachers and friends of the Chapel, he 
said that as it was the text of his evening dis- 
course, so he wished to leave it with them as 
their motto—“‘Be rarrurut”’! Faithfulin con- 
stant and earnest co-operation in support of the 
ministry, faithful to their duties as Sunday 
School Teachers, faithful everywhere and al- 
ways. And though he was about to leave 
them, he was glad that it was in the midst of 
prosperity and success. A strong band of inter- 
ested teachers, a goodly number of children in 
the school, a small but probably permanent 
Church gathered, a handsome and convenient 
Chapel in which to meet, and pleasant and 
profitable associations growing up, both of sen- 
timent and feeling, for benevolent action. He 
was glad that God had led him to so pleasant 


taking part in the People’s Journal was, that 
the partner retiring from the firm, should * not 
be concerned in the publication ofany work of the 
same name, size and price for the space of two 
years.”” The above is a general statement of such 
facts in the case as seem to be agreed upon by 
both parties, and if this were all, no very serious 
blame would rest on either party. 

But on establishing his Magazine, Mr. How- 
itt issued a Ci:cular, not distinguished for its 
modesty or any other Christian graces, bring- 
ing heavy charges against Mr. Saunders, and 
foolishly closing eith the following assertion ; 
‘* Having stated these facts, nothing will induce 
me further to allude to them.” 

This circular is teviewed by Mr. Saunders, 
who shows beyond all question that it is full of 
exaggeration and misstatements. To this Mr. 
Howitt, notwithstanding his assertion that 
**nothiag would induce him further to allude to 
them,”’ published an angry pamphlet, which, 
we must say, does nothing to sustain most of 
the positions in his Circular, which Mr. Saun- 
ders had assailed as erroneous if not false. We 





a field, and had permitted him to labor with | think, however, that he does show that the busi- 


those who were trying to do good in that hum- 
ble Christian way. He had derived aid from 
the connexion which would be useful to him 
through life, and which would be valued always. 
Remembering the ignorance and misery around 
us—the multitudes of the poor and forlorn, who 
never know pious human sympathy, and in 
whose hearts never burns the flame of Christian 
life, it should be the aim and earnest purpose of 
all who have received liberally of the favor of 
heaven, todo what they* can in the work of 
charity and love. 

The teachers contributed $30 for Mr. Bab- 
cock for the purchase of books as a token of 
friendly regard, and a tribute to his fidelity, 
with a letter signed by each. A, 3. de 





We very cheerfully insert the following no- 
tice, and hope that some of our good friends may 
effectually regard it. 


For the Register. 
SOCIETY IN STANDISH. 


Mr. Eprror,—The ladies connected with the 
Unitarian Society in Standish propose to hold a 
Fair-and Tea Party sometime in the month of 
June next. The proceeds to be devoted to the 
support of Unitarian preaching in this town. 
Any persons who may be disposed to contribute 
articles for the Sale, may be assured that their 
donations will be most gratefully received, and 
that they are conferring a great favor upon a 
small but struggling Society. 


Articles left at the Bookstore of Messrs. Cros- 
by & Nichols any time before the close of the 
Anniversaries will be safely forwarded to the 
Ladies of the Society. S. J. G. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scripture Proors or UnrtariayisM. By John 
Wilson. 


We have already more than once spoken of 
this thorough, elaborate and complete work. As 
a repository of all that is to be found in the 
Scriptures relating to the Trinity, it is the 
most valuable book that we have,—the beok that 
we should most readily put into the hands of 
common intelligent readers, who are desirous of 
studying the subject carefully. It must be a 
treasure to Unitarians in insulated situations, 
who are liable to be often assailed as holding 
unscriptural opinions. It must also he a very 
convenient book of reference for all clergymen. 
We would particularly recommend it to Trinita- 
rian ministers and others who may wish to have, 
in the cheapest and most accessible form, the 
views and criticisms of prominent Unitarians on 
the points which divide the Orthodox from vs. 


ness matters of the People’s Journal were con- 
ducted in a manner so loose and careless, that a 
prudent man would hardly wish to continue a 
member of the firm. But the spirit of his pam- 
phlet is of the worst possible kind, and leaves 
on our mind the sorrowful impression, that he 
must be a sordid, grasping, overbearing, _ill- 
tempered man. And even the gentle Mary 
whose name we have so loved to associate with 
the tender and beautiful images of her poetry, 
does not here appear to advantage. We must 
love her still, though Mr. Howitt has alone 
enough to dissolve any charm less endearing 
than that which connects us with her through 
her works. But how could she make such false 
pretences to withdraw two articles from the 
People’s Journal ! 





Discourses ON THE Lorp’s PRAyER, By Rev. Ja- 
son Whitman. 


A small volume of good, practical discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer, the devotional habits of 
the Savior, the duty and privilege of prayer, 
the helps and hindrances to prayer and family 
prayer, with excellent teachings and sugges- 
tions on all these subjects. As aspecimen we 
give a single extract from the sermon on the 
text, ‘Thy will be done on earth as itis in 
heaven.”’ 

“This petition looks at a higher state of re- 
ligious improvement, at greater advancement in 
the divine life, and more entire spirituality of 
heart and of character, than is implied in the 
simple coming of the kingdom of God. The 
difference in the import of the two petitions car 
responds with those stages in religious exper! 
ence, denoted by the terms regeneration nt 
sanctification. When one experiences the rt 
generating power of the Gospel, and is turne 
in his purposes and affections from the service 0 
the world to the service of God, the kingdom 0 
God may with propriety be said to be establishe: 
in his heart. He has become a true subject 0 
thatkingdom, and recognizes in his own sou 
his allegiance to its Sovereign.. Still he may 
be very imperfect, striving to obey, but at time 
strongly tempted to disobey. ut, when thi 
individual experiences the sanctifying power © 
the Gospel, he is conscious of a still furthe 
change in his inward man. His whole hear 
becomes absorbed in spiritual things. God anc 
the Saviour become with him the highest ob 
jects of love—holiness and heaven thejgreat ends 
of life and effort. His own will is brought int 
sweet conformity with the holy will of God.— 
He desires nothing so much 6 that God's wil 
fay be done. He strives for nothing so muct 
as that he may be able todo God’s will wit! 
alacrity, and bear the allotments laid upon hin 
by God’s will with cheerfulness, It is this las 
and highest attainment of the divine life, fo 
which we pray when, in regard to ourselves, W' 
offer the petition, Thy will be done on earth 4 
it is in heaven.”’ 





*,* Mr. Farrington Mclatyre, late of the Di 
vinity School, Cambridge, will be ordained ap 
the Unitarian Society in Brattleboro’, Vt. © 
Thursday 15th inst. Sermon by the Rev. Cal 





It isa handsome octavo volume, of about 350 


vin Lincoln of Fitchburgh. 
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For the Register. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


se , March 24th, Rev. William 
Died in Beagor aged 82. 


formerly of Casuine, 
or was a native of Princeton, Mass., 


and a graduate of Harvard College in the class 
of 1792. In 1798 he was ordained minister of 
the gospel ia the town of Castine, Maine, of 
which place he was the first, and for thirty 
years, the only minister. In 1834, he resigned 
his pastoral charge, and, for the last thirteen 
years, had resided in Bangor. 

Intellectually, Mr. Mason was distinguished 
by strong sense and mother wit. Not brilliant 
but sound, not ingenious but shrewd, his clear 
judgment discerned at once the practical bearing 
of the questions that came before him, and was 
notto be imposed upon by dialectic subtleties or 
metaphysical pretence. He was @ man who 
judged for himself, and, in matters of faith, ac- 
knowledged no authority but that of the Master 
whom he served. He was as quick to detect 
shams and to unmask disguises in others, as he 
was incapable of practising them himself. At 
the separation of the Congregational Churches 
of New England into opposite sects, he took a 
decided position with the Unitarian connection. 

Of his moral character truth was the prevail- 
ing trait. He was singularly transparent. 
There were no datk corners in his soul. You 
knew him at once and you knew him wholly and 
trusted him wholly. As you saw him at the 
first interview, you saw himever after. He wag 
faithful in the discharge of his official duties, and 
conscientious in all the minutia of life, Uni- 
form cheerfulness characterized his social con- 
verse, and a humor which age and sickness 
could not quench, bore witness of inward peace 
and a cloudless mind. One shall not easily. find 
a happier man nor one who had a better right to 
be happy. Words of bitterness never fell from 
his lips. The Charity which thinketh no evil, 
which rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in 
the truth, was the settled complexion of his 
mind. In the course of a twelve years’ acquaint- 
ance, I do aot remember to have heard from him 
one petulant or ill-natared remark. He bore 
with extraordinary patience the growing and 
multiplied infirmities of age, and amid the utter 
prostration of the last two years, found cause for 
gratitade in his freedom from acute pain. His 
mind was less affected than might have been 
supposed by the breaking up of the mortal 
rame. His memory retained even recent events 
ind new faces and names, with a fidelity not 
often witnessed in one of his years. Although 
his hearing was greatly impaired, he kept him- 
self informed, as far as his means would allow, 
of the course of things, and loved to converse on 
he topics of the day. 

On the whole, we may pronounce him a most 
vorthy, upright, kindly affectioned man, one 
who wished well to his race and cvntributed | 
vhat in him lay to promote the common good. | 
\ man without reproach. According to his 
ibility he filled his place and performed his part 
f the world’s work. He rests from his labors. 
iis memory be blessed ! H. 


REV. 


MRS. ANN GREEN. 


Died, at her residence in Windsor, Vt., 
March 19th, Mrs. Ann Green, aged 73, widow 
f the late Dr. Isaac Green, and daughter of the 
ate Judge Barrett, of thiscity. It wasthe rare! 
ind happy fortune of the deceased, to spend the 
vhole of her married life, exceeding a half cen- 
ury, under the same roof. Married atthe early 
we of sixteen, she felt an ever increasing at- 
achment to her home, 





«that one spot of earth, 
‘where she had loved, and given her children birth,’» 
ituated under the shadow of the Ascutney 
nountain, and overlooking the gentle Connecti- 
vat. Both herself and her late husband were 
itrongly attached to those views of truth held by 
Jnitarian Christians, and ever gave them their 
iberal support. The last time she left her 
1ome, before being carried thence forever, was 


the stranger who lives on yonder river side, 
shall perchance some Sabbath morning come in 
and hear, perhaps for the first time, the truth so 
dear to me,—who can tell what the effect may 
be,—or, what shall be the results that may come 
from my preaching, and from my breaking the 
bread of life to the little company of believers in 
this place, so distant from their homes in New 
England. No one!—and therefore I am satis- 
fied to labor in this my part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard.’’ Beautiful spirit of Christian faith! May 
it never pass away ! Brethren, he has spoken 
in this place I now occu py—let him, though 
dead, speak once more, through me. He that 
sleeps on the bank of that far-off river, said to 
those around his bed, ere he died! ‘Farewell ! 
brethren—I long to go—I look forward with de- 
light to being in a better world.”” This was the 
power of that faith he had in Him, who said, 
‘‘as I live, ye shall live also.”” Let us cherish 
this faith and make it ours—let us cling to this 
Savior, and make him our dearest friend on 
earth—so that when heart and flesh shall fail us, 
he may be in us, also, the hope of glory—so let 
us also live, that when we shall no more eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup here below, we 
shall by fidelity to him who is the resurrection 
and the life, eat and drink it anew, with the 
loved and lost at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb on high.” 

We sympathise deeply with the Church at 
Quincy in their bereavement. Soon may anoth- 
er equally faithful disciple of the Master break 
to them the bread of life. Long may they cher- 
ish his memory—and long may he, though gone, 
yet speak to them—and lead thém in the way of 
holiness and love. . 








MRS, REBECCA AUSTIN. 

Mrs. Rebecca Austin, died at New York, 
March 18th, 1847, wife of Mr. Joseph Austin, 
daughier of the late John Greene Esq., of Bos- 
ton: She was entombed with her parents, from 
her sister’s house in Cambridge. In Germany,* 
there is a custom, in burying their dead, to stop 
| at several doors, singing an appropriate dirge ; 
| it suggested the following lines, from attending 
her funeral. ‘ 











In vestments of death, I come at your door, 
I come, to bid earthly, farewell ; 

In my coffin, I come, drest for the grave; 
It’s my last, my funeral knell ;— 

I’m journeying on, to my kindred’s dust; 
The tomb, is unbarring for me; 

I come, in my shroud, again, at your door, 
Your sister ‘* a gain’’ you may see; 

Hasband, sisters, farewell, I must depart, 
The tomb is now waiting for me; 

There, at its shrine, where our parents repose, 
There, there, will my resting place be ;— 





Farewell, farewell, may we meet, yet a gain, 
At the hallow’d throne of our God. 

And there, in the robes salvation has wrought, 
Ever worship in mercy’s abode. 

Cambridge. H. 





* Egypt? 








For the Register. 
TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


At a meeting of the managers of the Tempor- 
ary Home for the destitute, it was voted, that 
we hereby acknowledge a liberal donation of 
household materials and clothing fur the use of 
the Temporary Home under our charge, re- 
ceived through the hands of Rev. Frederic Hinck- 
ley of Leicester, from the ladies of his religious 
Society. 

Ww. F. Cuannine, Sec. 

Boston, March 29, 1847. 


P. S. In addition to the above the Secretary 
begs leave to acknowledge the receipt of a pack- 
age of books, containing more than one hundred 
volumes, for the use of the Home, from Mr. 
Charles Whipple of Newburyport. 

As the object of the Temporary Home to 
provide shelter and obtain situations for children 
and females, subjected by circumstances to sud- 








o attend the Communion Service, with her 
vrethren and sisters of the Unitarian Church, in 
Windsor, in which she expressed herself deeply 
nterested. She was remarkable forthe sincerity 
of her character, and for her prudence in speech, 
1ever allowing herself to speak evil of any one, 
nd discountenancing every ieport unfavorable 
o the character of others. Her house was open 
o the stranger, and many will recollect her 
‘ind acts of hospitality, while sojourners in the 
veautiful village of Windsor. Her manners 
were dignified, and her taste refined and literary. 
she was fur many years, a sufferer from pulmo- 
vary disease, which she bore with Christian pa- 
ience and resignation; and though her last 
llness was accompanied with great pain, it was 
illeviated by the affection of her children, and 
ier last hours were peaceful and happy. Her 
spirit left its earthly tenement, gently as an in- 
‘ant falls to sleep on a mother's breast, and, we 
rust, 1S NOW enjoying the communion of saints, 
ind of those departed friends who have preceded 
aer to the world of light and love. 








REV. GEO. MOORE, OF QUINCY, ILL. 

The departure of this loved and faithful soldier 
of the Cross, is a severe affliction—a heavy loss 
to the little band of disciples, for and with whom 
he Jabored, 

Possessed of intellectual power and ability, 
sufficient to enable him to command a station of 
sreater ease and larger worldly remuneration, 
1@ was willing to decline it for the sake of ad- 
vancing his Master’s kingdom, in an isolated po- 
sition, and far away from his kindred and earlier 
friends. But neither he nor his flock were away 
from our sympathies and love. A beautiful trib- 
ute was paid to his memory, by the Pastor of 
he Bulfinch Street Church on the last Sabbath— 
which I am sure it will cheer the hearts of Mr. 
M.’s flock to know. Mr. G.’s Sermon was on 
the consolations arising from a faith in immortal 
life, especially when those we here fondly loved 
are taken from us. Alluding to My. M., he 


den want and desolation, has been received with 
general approbation and interest, it has been 
thought proper to state to the friends of this 
charity, that donations of second hand clothing, 
suitable to the inmates of the Home, will be 
acceptable and usefully applied, and with any 
other contributions may be sent to the Treasur- 
er, S. E. Brackett, No. 227 Washington street. 





DEDICATION. 


The Dedication of the House of Worship 
erected for the use of the Lee Street Church, 
Cambridge, took place Match 25th, 1847. The 
Order of Exercises was as follows :— 

Chant. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Hall, of Dorchester. Selections from Seripture, 
by Rev. C. Robbins, of Boston. Original 
Hymn, by Miss C. F. Orne. Dedicatory Prayer, 
by Rev. James Walker, D. D. Hymn, by S. 
F. Smith. Sermon, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
Minister of the Society. Anthem. Address, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Boston. Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Calvin Lincoln, of Fitchburg. 
Benediction. 


We have no room for the Original Hymn this 
week. . 














‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 

SumMMARy. Official despatches from Gen. Tay- 
Jor confirm the accounts in our last of the battle at 
Byena Vista. The army under Gen. Scott has 
landed and surrounded Vera Cruz, preparatory to 
an attack on the city and castle.—It is said that a 
letter has been received in Philadelphia from a reli- 
able source, which states that Santa Anna has ad- 
vised the Mexican Congress to sue for peace. We 
hope this news will prove to be true.—Judge Bissell 
has accepted the appointment of Professor of Law, 
in Yale College.—Dr. O. W. Holmes has been cho- 
sen to fill the professorship in Harvard University, 





said, ‘I knew him well ; for when I wen: forth 
Some three years since from the bosom of this | 


| 


Church, to preach the Gospel in the far West, | 
and cheer the hearts of those laboring there, 1| 
met this brother in a pleasant Zion on the banks | 
of the Mississippi. Happy and holy were the 
days I passed there—spent in sweet communion 
with a truly good man and Christian minister. 
Meek, sincere and earnest, week after week 
would he speak to his little flock in his low! ' 
chapel, and with a true living faith int to ; 
better world. They loved him wot i flock 
were near and dear to his heart, On one 
sion, as I was sitting with him on one ¢ the 
high mounds near the river, as the sun he 2 
ting, he said,—s vou will ret ip 
my brothe - | gee 7 
y T, and speak to your flock—and I shall 


recently made vacant by the resignation of Dr. War- 
ren.—The city government at Roxbury for the year 
ensuing was organized on Monday. Hon. H. A. 8. 
Dearborn is Mayor.—-We understand that the 
“mount which will pass through the relief Commit- 
tee in this city, in aid of the sufferers by famine in 
Ireland and Scotland will probably reach the gener- 
ous sum of $110,000.—The Transcript says that a 
new P rofessorship in the Medical department of Har- 
vard University has been created, to which Dr. J. 
B. 8. Jackson was elected. We also learn that Dr. 
J. Wyman has also been made a professor. The 
three new appointments stand thy: Parkman Prof. 
of Anatomy—Dr. Holmes. Prof of Pathological 
Anatomy—Dr. Jackson. Hersey Prof. of Compara- 
tive Anatomy—Dr. Wyman.—Abraham W. Faller, 
Esq., was found dead in his bed on Tuesday morn- 
ing. He attended a meeting the evening previous. 








30 down in the yallies below, and gather the 


Mr. F. was a member of the Suffolk bar.—In Con- 


, necticut, a Whig Governor, Senate, and House of 


Tux ToorHacne. Music anp Eruer.— 


We find this in one of Miss Fuller’s late letters, in 
the New York Tribune. 


which certainly its great author never dreamed.—I 
shall relate it—first ing pardon of Mozart and 
assuring him I had no thought of turning his music 
to the account of a ‘‘yulgar utility,’’—it was quite 
by accident. After suffering several days very much 
with the toothache, I resolved to get rid of the cause 
of sorrow by the aid of Ether, not sorry, either, to 
try its efficacy, after all the marvelous stories I had 
heard. The first time I inhaled it, I did not for sev- 
eral seconds feel the effect, and was just thinking, 
**Alas! this has not power to soothe nerves so irri- 
table as mine,’’ when suddenly I wandered off, I 
don’t know where, but it was a sensation like wan- 
dem pg in long garden walks, and through many al- 
lev trees, many impressions, but all pleasant and 
serene. The moment the tube was removed I start- 
ed into consciousness and put my hand to my cheek, 
but, sad! the throbbing tooth wus still there. The 
dentist said I had not seemed to him insensible. He 
then gave mé the Ether in g stronger dose, and this 
imo! quitted the body instantly, and cannot re- 
member any detail of what I saw and did, but the 
impression was as in the Oriental tale, where the 
man has his head in the water an instant only, but 
in his voice a thousand years seemed to have passed. 
I experienced that same sense of an immense lergth 
of time and succession of impressions; even now the 
moment my mind was in that state seems to me a 
far longer period in time than my Jife on earth does 
as I look back upon it. Suddenly I seemed to see 
the old dentist as [ had for the moment before I in- 
haled the gas, amid his plants, in his night-cap and 
dressing-gown; in the twilight the figure had some- 
what of a Faust-like, magical air, and he seemed to 
say **C’est inutile.”’ Again I started up, fancying 
that once more he had not dared to extract the tooth, 
but it was gone. What is worth noticing is the men- 
tal translation I made of his words, which my ear 
must have caught, for my companion tells me he said 
“*C’ est le moment,’’ a phrase of just as many syla- 
bles, but conveying just the opposite sense. 

Ah! how I wished, then, that you had settled 
there in the United States who really brought this 
means of evading a portion of the misery of life into 
use. But as it was, I remained at a loss whom to 
apostrophize with my benedictions, whether Dr. 
Jackson, Morton, or Wells, and somebody thus was 
robbed of his due—zneither does. Europe know to 
whom to address her medals. 

However, these is no evading the heavier part of 
these miseries, You escape the effort of screwing 
up your courage to one of these moments, and escape 
the moment of suffering, but not the jar to the whole 
system. I found the effect of having taken the Ether 
bad for me. I seemed to taste it all the time, and 
nebralgic pain continued ; this lasted three days yet. 
In the evening of the third I had taken a ticket to 
**Don Giovanni,”’ and could not bear to give up 
this Opera, which I had always been longing to 
hear; still I was in much suffering, and, as it was 
the sixth day I had been so much weakened. How- 
ever | went, expecting to be obliged '@ come out; 
but the music soothed the nerves at once. I hardly 
suffered at all during the Opera; however, I sup- 
posed the pain would retarn as soon as I came out; 
but no! it left me from thattime. Ah! if physicians 
only understood the influence of the mind over the 
body, instead of treating, as they so often do, their 
patients like machines and according to precedent! 
But I must pause here for today. * 


We learn that the Rev. Charles Morgridge has 
received and accepted a call from the First Chris- 
tian Charch in Fall River, and that-he is to be suc- 
ceeded as pastor of Centre Church, in this city, by 
Rev. Jonathan Brown, of Naples, N. Y. [New 
Bedford Mercury. 


Goop amonG TuinGs Evir. We are glad to 
receive this news from the seat of war. 


From Tampico. Intelligence from Tampico 
to the 14th uit., states that everything was quiet at 
that time. A N. O, paper says: 

‘*We find in the Sentinel a report of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting called to hear the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to raise subscriptions for the suffer 
ing poor of Ireland. It appeared that $507 28 had 
ther, the llth instant, been raised, and measures 
were takea which will no doubt bring in a mach 
larger sum. It is dueto the Mexicans to s1y that an 
intimation was given on their behalf, that if waited 
upon for the purpose, they would cheerfully unite in 
the benevolent purpose of the meeting. A commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed with this object.’’ 


Tue EmiGrants. We alluded yesterday toa 
recent importation of pauper emigrants by the ship 
Thomas W. Sears. he condition of the emigrants 
by this vessel is worse than that of any vessel which 
ever entered this port. The steerage was in so re- 
volting and filthy a state, that it beggars description, 
The passengers are literally covered with vermin, 
and are so weak and emaciated that many of them 
could with difficulty crawl on shore. Probably none 
of them have the means of supporting themselves for 
aday! Sixteen had been conveyed direct from the 
vessel to the alms-house, up to 11 o’clock this fore- 
noon, and more remained tobe carried. One female 
died in the carriage on the way to the alms-house. 
Considerable distarbance occurred in the vicinity of 
the above vessel yesterday afternoon, in consequence 
of reports that the second mate had caused the death 
of one of the passengers on the voyage, by ill treat- 
ment. About a thousand Irishmen collected, and 
with violent threats endeavored to lay hands on the 
mate, who took refuge aloft. The City Marshal, 
with a large force of Police officers, went on board 
the vessel, and took the mate to Leverett street jail 
for safety. They were followed by the Irishmen, 
who threatened repeatedly to murder the mate, but 
the presence of the Police prevented them from pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence. 

It is becoming a question of vital importance, 
which is asked by all of our citizens, ‘‘How can this 
flood of pauper emigration be stopped?’’ Something 
should be done to check the importation of those, 
who when landed on our shores, must inevitably be- 
come a charge on our citizens, or some provision 
should be made for their subsistence after they arrive. 
[Journal, 3d. 


JacmeL., Hayti, March 9,1847. We have now 
to announce to you that a President was chosen and 
roclaimed by the Senate on the 2d inst. His name 
is Faustin Solouque, a general officer, aged about 50 
years, well esteemed by the people, a man of good 
and amiable character, and distinguished for his 
ness and courage. We think thechoice a very good 
one, and that tranquility will be continued. (Corres. 
N. Y. Jour. Com. 


PoPpULATION oF France. The Moniteur of 
February 26th, gives the results of the last quinquen- 
nial census of the population, made by virtue of an 
ordonance of May 4th, 1846, the numbers of which 
may be considered, in regard to the laws and admin- 
istrative regulations, as the only official and authentic 
date. The following is an analysis. The total pop- 
ulation of France (including Corsica) at the present 
date, amounts to 35,400,486 inhabitants, of which 
1,364 ,467 belong to the single department of the 
Seine. After that comes the department le Nord, 
which counts 1,132,980 inhabitants, and shows the 
most considerable increase. ‘The population of all 
the departments has increased with the exception of 
five, viz: the Eure, the Jura, Lot-et-Garronne, the 
Muse and Haute-Soane. Collectively, the diminu- 
tion in the five departments is not more than 5,273 
inhabitants. 

From the last quinquennial to the preceding (1836- 
1846) the general population his increased about a 
thirtieth. The following table shows the results of 
the six last censusses:— 


Increase. Per cent. 
1816-1821 30,161,875 
1821-1826 31,858,937 1,387,062 or 44 
1826-1831 32,569,223 718,286 “ 2 
1831-1836 38,540,910 971,687 « 2 
1836-1841 31,230,178 689,268 “« 2- 
1841-1846 35,400,486 1,170,288 « 3% 
PopuLation or New Beprorp. By the cen- 


sus just completed —_ the direction of the Select- 
men, it is ascertained that the present ulation of 
New Bedford is 16,031, inclading 1080 persone of 
color. According to the State census, taken in May, 
1840, the population at that time was 12,585. In- 
crease In seven yeais, 3,446, or something more 
than 25 per cent. [New Bedford Express. 


Picron Expr Ess. We understand that a pig- 
eon express is in training between this place and 
Nantucket, by means of which it is thought that in- 
telligence red be transmitted between the two places 
in about thirty minutes. The e i ts 

have been entirely successful. (Ibid. sau 


Mapam Hannemann, the widow of the cel- 
ebrated German physician, the inventor 
of Homeopathy, has recently been  pros- 
ecuted and brought before a court of justice in 
France for having practised illegally, medicine 
and pharmacy. The action was brought by the 
King’s prosecutor, on argon of Dr. Orfila, dean 
of the Medical Faculty. To the remark of the 
presiding Judge, addressed to Madam Hahne- 
mann, that she had no diploma nor any claim 
whatever to be allowed to practice the healing art, 


**Don Giovanni’? conferred on me a benefit, of 


in the United States there are many vm Doctors, 
among others the famous Madam Restelle, of New 
York, who bears the title ot a Female Physician. 
Madam Hahnemann, in reply to various questions 
of the Judge, defended herself by saying that she 
made use of the experience she had acquired from 
living with her husband and watching the course 
of his practice. That she never visited patients 
alone or received them alone in her house. That 
two medical gentlemen who had been long practi- 
tioners in Paris, met in consultation twice a week 
at her house, and that they signed the prescrip- 
tions. Madam H. was only pfesent at these con- 
sultations. Dr. Deleau and M. Croserio certified 
to this fact. He gave the prescriptions, and listen- 
ed to the opinions of Madam H. without feeling 
obliged to agree with them, in the same manner 
as they would listen toa physician in consulta- 
tion. They added that a very sick patient having 
sent them a thousand francs, they thought proper 
to send this sum to Madam H. That lady replied 
that she never received any pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and all she asked was a donation for the poor, 
which was made. Notwithstanding this defence, 
however, after a careful examination of the whole 
matter, the Judge ended his summing up the case 
by saying that “since Madam Hahnemann, in 
1846, without diploma or proper certificate of re- 
ception in France, has practised medicine unlaw- 
fally, taking the title of Doctor, and sioce she did 
at the same period make and give out without 
legal-authority, compositions or medical prepara- 
tions, an offence contrary to articles 35 and 36 of 
the Law of the 19th Ventose year XI, and 36 of 
the Law of 21 Germinal year XI, and the declera- 
tion of April 25, 1777,—therefore, the Widow Hah- 
nemann is condemned to a fine of one hundred 
trancs and expenses.” 


Lozos. This Island is about 120 miles from 
Vera Cruz; it is about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, and six miles (rom the main land, and is a 
perfect paradise—-thermometer 92 deg., and the 
climate the same all the year. It abounds with 
India rubber trees, the growth of which is very 
singular, all the roots coming up from the ground, 
and extending some 20 or 30 yards. There are 
also an abundance of banyan, lime and orange 
trees. The soil is very sandy, and it is hard work 
to get water—it is about half as salt as salt 
water. 








THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Welay before our readers the new regulations 
which have been adopted by the postmaster general, 
under the laws passed at the close of the last session 
of congress. ‘They embrace a variety of new and 
interesting provisions, Which ought to be thoroughly 
understood by the people themselves, as well as by 
all the postmasters. ‘I'he attention of this last and 
important class of officers throughout the country is 
specially invited to them. 


Regulations of the post office department for the en- 
te of the acts of congress of the Ist, 2d and 
3d of March, 1847. 
1, All deputy postmasters are authorised to send 
free, through the mails, all letters and packages not 
weighing over two ounces, which they may have oc- 
casion to write or send, relating to the business of 
their offices ur of the post office department, endors- 
ing thereon ‘‘post office business,’’ and signing their 
names thereto. And those whose compensation did 
not exceed $200 for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1846, may also send free through the mails, 
letters written by themselves, and receive free all 
written communications on their own private busi- 
ness, wot weighing over one half ounce. 
2. Members of congress and delegates from terri- 
tories may send and receive free, through the mails, 
from thirty days before the commencement of eich 
congress, until the meeting of the next congress, let- 
ters and packages not exceeding two ounces in 
weight, and public documents not exceeding three 
pounds in weight. Public documents are those 
printed by the order of either house of congress, and 
publications or books procured or purchased by con- 
gress, of either house, for the use of the members. 
3. The same privilege allowed to members of cor- 
gress, is extended to the secretary of the senate and 
Ufe clerk of the house of representatives during their 
official terms, which terminate with the election of 
their successors. 
4. 'The privilege of the Vice President is enlarged, 
so that he may send and receive free, public docu- 
ments, during his official term. 
5. Persons entitled to the privilege of franking 
should endorse on all letters or packages weighing 
under two ounces, ‘‘free,’’ and sign the same, de- 
signating the office they fill; and all public docu- 
ments which exceed two ounces io weight should be 
designated by writing the words ‘‘public documents”’ 
on them, and signing them officially as above. ‘The 
character of public documents issued from the publi> 
otfices in the city of Washington and directed to per- 
sons authorized to receive them free, may be desig- 
nated by a stamp specifying the office from which 
they issue, and the words ‘‘public documents,”’ or 
such other evidence of their character as may be 
agreed upon between them and the postmaster of 
the city of Washington. Any document folded and 
sealed, not having such evidence of its ehuracter on 
the envelope, will be rated with postage, which will 
be remitted by the delivering postunaster, upon satis- 
factory evidence that it is a public document, trans- 
missible free through the mails to the person ad- 
dressed. 
6. All letters and packages from and to the heads 
of departments, or the other public officers who were 
entitled to the franking privilege prior to the passage 
of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, in relation to 
the business of their respective offices, will be deliv- 
ered to the persons addressed, without any charge of 
postage, as an appropriation has been made by con- 
gress for their payment. All letters and packages 
issuing from the departments should be marked on 
the envelope ‘‘official business ,’’ and signed by the 
heads of the departments, or, under their direction, 
by the chief clerks, and by the other officers who 
were entitled to the franking privilege prior to the 
act of 1845, designating their official capacity. But 
such officers have not the right to send or receive, 
free, their private letters or papers. 
7. All newspapers transmitted through the mails 
will be hereafter rated with postage, except exchange 
papers between the publishers of newspapers, and 
those franijed by persons enjoying the privilege; and 
contracWrs may take newspapers out of the mail, 
for sale or distribution among subscribers. 
8. Transient newspapers, or those not sent from 
the office of publication to subscribers, hand bills, 
or circular letters printed ‘or |ithographed, not ex- 
ceeding one sheet in size, will pay three cents, upon 
delivery at the office, and before they are put into 
the mails, and all such will be charged by deputy 
postmasters as prepaid matter in the way bills, and 
upon their accounts of mails sent, and stamped or 
marked ‘‘paid’’ with the name of the. office from 
which sent. 
9. ‘Transient newspapers, hand bills, or circulars, 
cannot be received free by deputy postmasters under 
their privilege. If such should be addressed to 
them, it is their duty to return them to the sender 
under a new cover, charged with letter postage. If 
deposited iu a post office unsealed, addressed to 
deputy postmasters or*others, they will not in any 
case be forwarded by mail without prepayment of 
the postage. Ifsealed they will be rated with letter 
postage, and forwarded in the mails. 
10. Letters addressed to different persons cannot 
be enclosed in the same envelope or package without 
a penalty of ten dollars, unless addressed to foreign 
countries. 
11. Letters, newspapers and packages not ex- 
ceeding one ounce in weight, addressed to any offi- 
cer, musician, or private inthe army of the United 
States in Mexico, or at any t or place on the 
frontier of the United States bordering on Mexico, 
will pass free in the mails. Each letter so address- 
ed, should specify, after the name of the person, 
**belonging to the army.’’ ‘The Jaw will continue in 
force during the war with Mexico, and for three 
months after its termination. 
12. Extra commissions allowed deputy postmas- 
ters by the order of the 9th of July, 1845, are su- 
perceded by the act of 83d March, 1847. 
13. ‘The commissions allowed by the 24th sec- 
tion of the act of the 3d March, 1845, are repealed, 
and other rates allowed by the Ist section of the act 
of the Ist March, 1847, in lieu of them, as follows:— 
1. On the amount of letter postage, not exceeding 
$100 in any one year, 40 per cent. 
On any sum between $100 and $400 in any 
year, 33 1-2 per cent. 
3. On any sum between $400 and $2400 in the 
year, 30 per cent. 
4. On any sum over $2,400 in a year, 12 1-2 
per ct. 
5. On the amount of letters and packets received 
for distribution at offices designated by the postmaster 
general for that purpose, 7 per cent. 
The term letter e includes all postages re- 
ceived, except those which arise from newspapers, 
sent from the offices of the publishers to subscribers, 
and from pamphlets and magazines—-so that all 
paid postage upon transient papers, hand bills, and 
circulars, printed or lithographed, will be treated as 
letter postage in the settlement of accounts of post- 
masters, 


6. On all sums arising from the postage on news- 








she replied that she had received the degree of |’ 


Pp@pers, magazines, and pamphlets, 50 per cent. 


with 40 cent. upon the first twenty-five dollars 
sissived wa the quarter, and for any sum. between 
twenty-five dollars and one hundred dollars in the 
quarter, at the rate of 88 1-3 per cent.; and u 
any sam between one hundred and six hundred 

lars received in the quarter, 30 per centum; and on 
any sum over six hundred dollars received in the 
quarter, at the rate of 12 1-2 per cent. 

8. The commission accounts will be settled as 
heretofore, except that the annual compensation to 
which postmasters are limited, will be computed for 
the fiscal year, commencing on the first of July, and 
ending the 30th June, and in due proportion for any 
period less than a year. 

9. No other allowances can be made to postmas- 
ters except box-rents to an amount not exceeding 
$2,000 per annum, and the surplus of such recei 
may be applied to the expenses of the office, under 
the direction of the postmaster'general. The emola- 
ment or box-rent account must be accounted for 
regularly in the quarterly returns, and for the same 
quarter as other proceeds of the office. 

10. Postmasters in their returns for the present 
quarter ending the 31st of Mirch, 1847, will adjust 
their accounts according to the above allowances. 

C. JOUNSON, Postmaster Gen. 

March 12, 1847. 

[Washington Union. 








{G-SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society achnowledges the re- 
ceipt of ‘len Dollars from Mr William B. Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Sunday School connected with the Church 
of the Divine Unitv, city of New York, over which 
Rev Henry W. Bellows is Pastor, to constitute George 
Woodman, Esq. their Superintendent, a Life Member. 

Boston, April 6, 1847. 














MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Sunday, in Harvard street Church, by 
Rev Joseph Banvard, Mr Simeon F. Whitman to Lo- 
rana 8S, Quinton. 

In Sudbury, 30th ult, by Rev Mr Shaw, Mr James 
D. Wright of Concord, to Miss Sarah H. Puffer of S. 

In Mansfield, on Sunday evening last, Mr Marshall 
F. Shaw to Miss Elizabeth F. Green, daughter of Sim- 
eon Green of Mansfield. 

- In Worcester, 25th ult, Bradford Russell, Esq. of 
Groton, to Miss Maria Prouty of Sterling. 

In South Boston, last evening, Mr George McClen- 
nan, Jr. to Miss Anna Maria Jacobs. 

In Manchester, 11th ult, Mr Samuel Adams of M. to 
Miss Elizabeth G. Felton of Boston; Mr Heary F. Lee 
to Mrs Mary A Knowlton. 

In Litchfield, Pen., Island of Jamaica, Feb 17, by 
Rev Walter Thornburn, Minister of the P jan 
Kirk in Falmouth, Mr Heary Breed Newhall of Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Lydia Morris, second daughter of Lieut 
Joha Davis, R. N. 

In London, Feb 23d, at Trin‘ty Church, Regents 
Park, Capt Byng Creagh, son of the late Col Creagh, 
C. B. to Charlotte Jane Minchin, daughter of John 
«panne Esq. her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Fay- 
al. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, lst inst, Mrs Rebecca, relict of the late 
Hon Wm Davis of Plymouth, in her 85th year. 

7th inst., Dr. Samuel Wigglesworth, it. D., 35— 
graduated at Harvard Col in 1851. 

In Watertown, 2d inst, Nancy M. widow of the late 
ward Reg of Boston, 64. 

In Newton, Walter Bryent, child of Mr George W. 
Hawkes. 

In Marblehead, Mrs Betsey Laskey, 66. 

In Danvers, Mr John Trofater, 54. 

In Northfield, 30th ult, Gen John Nevers, 74. 

In Newbury, Hannah, wife of Mr Richard Tenney, 
and daughter of Mr James Cary, 37. ‘ 
In Scituate, 31st ult, Mr Gideon Young, a soldier of 
the revolution, 86. 

In West Springfield, 12th ult, Mr Samuel Humphrey, 
a revolutionary pensioner, 94. 

dn Brimfield, 10th ult, Philemon Warren, Esq. 86. 
In Northampton, 2d inst, Martha H. daughter of the 
late Ebenezer Hunt, Esq. 22. 

In Chilmark, 31st ult, Simon Mathew, Esq. 93 yrs 


4 mos. 

In Pittsfield, 28t ult, Sarah L. wife of Rev Edward 
Ballard, Rect-r of St Stephen’s Church, 41. 

In Haydenville, 23d ult, Zilpha, relict of the late Ab- 
ner Loomis of Hatfield, 90. 

In Belfast, Me, 25th ult, widow Mary Smith, 93j 
yrs, formerly of Ipswich, Mass. 

In Bangor, 24th ult, Rev William Mason, formerly of 
Castine, 82 yrs 4 mos, a graduate at Harvard Univer- 
si'y, in the class of 1792. 

In Holland Patent, Trenton, N. Y., 21st ult, Wm 
Rollo, Esq. 76. 

At Hinsdale Plantation, near Halifax, N.C. 29th 
ult, Jane D. daughter of the late D. 8S. Greenough, Esq. 
of Roxbury, Mass. 

Lost overboard from the bowsprit of schr Kokeno of 
Provincetown, on the passage from the Rappabannock 
to this port, 26th ult, Mr D. Nickerson, Ist officer. 





192 WASHINGTON STRBET, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 
BOSTON. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 
GEO. W. WARREN &CO.,. 


NVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 
TO THE FINEST DISPLAY OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS 
ever made upon their counters. On account of the hard 
times and great scarcity a have cost 
low, and we are offering SHAWLS, SILKS, D 
eee other foreign fabrics, much lower than ever 

e. 





HAVING MORE. THAN DOUBLED 
the amount of our business since the first year we open- 
ed this establishment, we are enabled to offer increased 
advantages to all purchasers of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 

Being desirous not only to keep all the customers we 
have, but to make as many more, WE SHALL USE 
WELL ALL WHO CALL upon us. It is a common 
thing to advertise to sell lower than every one else; we 
only wish customers to examine for themselves. We 
have bat one price, but that, we our own interest 
well enough to make as low, if not a little lower, than can 
be foun! under any circumstances, at other places.— 
- capi age will find at this Mstablishment not only 


RICHEST AMD BEST GOODS IMPORTED, 


But also a full and complete assortment of MEDIUM 
AND LOW PRICED FABRICS. 


OUR STOCK OF 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 

IS THE LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND, probably 
the largest in the United States ; and we have not a dozen 
Cashmere Shawls in our store, which were not i ed by 
ourselves, which enables us to sell much lower than those who 
buy on this side. Almost all retailers advertise that they - 
import these Goods, but it is not true ; there is not another 
on the street who does so, 


IN RICH DRESS SILKS, 
AND THE BEST KINDS OF 
BLACK SILKS, 
WE HAVE EVERYTHING THAT IS 
NEW, CHOICE, OR DESIRABLE! 
The value of our SHAWLS and SILKS alone, is 


more than 
$100,000! 


at the present time, and the variety is too great for us 
to say more than that the purchaser of a cheap,a comfort- 
able ora Rich Shawl and Silk, can hardly fail to find 
something adapted to their taste in our immense assort- 
ment. 


IN LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 


we commence ata fine LONDON PRINT at Nine- 
nce, and go up through all the varieties of Gin Sy 
French Prints, Lawns, Muslins, Jaconets, Brilliantes, 
Grenadines, Mous de Laines, and Mohair and Tassore 
Plaids, &c., &c., to the richest SILK MUSLINS, 
BAREGES and CASHMERES imported. 


{N OUR WHITE DEPARTMENT 
will be found a full assortment of LINEN FABRICS, 
of every kind, from the Hdkf. at socgente to the best 
goods in SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
&e. 
- EMBROIDERIES, LACES, &c., 


BLEACHED AND BROWN 
DOMESTICS. 

ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, &c. 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, A FULL ASSORTMENT. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY ARTICLES, &. 

OUR DEPARTMENT 
FOR MOURNING GOODS 
will be found full and complete at all seasqns of the year, 
and great care is used to obtain durable fabrics. 
WOOLLEN GOODS. 

BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOESKINS, 
ERMINETS, DRILLS, and many other fabrics for 
Boys’ wear. ; 

In fact, the most complete stock of DRY GOODS 
which has EVER YET been exhibited In ONE ESTAB- 
LIsH MENT, and Merchants, as well as purchasers at re- 
tail, will do well to examine our stock before they make 
their selections. 

G. W. WARREN & CO. 


G. W. WARREN, J. A. WARREN, 
D. WHITE, Jr., W. B. BARRY, 
A. B. WARREN, 


apl0 6wis 





LINEN WAREHOUSE 


—AND— 
HOUSEKEEPING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BENJAMIN §& E. JACOBS §& CO., 

NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
(A FEw DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE,) 
yey AND KEEP CONSTANTLY ON 


HAND, the most extensive variety of 
LINEN GOODS 
—AND— 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


that can probably be found in the country, all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. They have been in this business a number of 
years, and have facilities for obtaining superior fabrics, 
from the most approved manufacturers and bleachers.— 
They would name more particularly their assortment of 
Linen Sheetings, Shirting Linens, Damasks, Damask 
Table Cloths, Napkins and Doilies to match, as being 
PURE Linen, and of the old fashioned style of fabrics. 
These articles, among others, are of great importance 
to housekeepers to get of true value. Purchasers gener- 
ally are respectfully invited to examine the assortment. 
It will five them pleasure to show their goods, and no 
one ban be importuned to purchase contrary to their 
wishes. 


Boston, April, 1847. 38w 


OLD FASHIONED 


FAMILY LINENS, 


OF A WELL KNOWN CHARACTER. 


BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & Cu., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
H's just received a few more cases of 4-4, 7-8 and 


IRISH LINENS! 


TOGETHER WITH 

LINEN SHEETINGS! 

of their importation, direct from one of the best bleach- 
ers in Ireland. Their customers, without doubt, are 
generally acquainted with the style of their goods. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to say that they are 


TRULY THE FOX LINENS! 


as we have for “man years imported them direet from 
the same bleacher that formerly supplied Mr. Fox.— 
These Linens, without doubt, will be found equal, if not 
ior,to any in the market. Also, constantly re- 
ceiving, all the latest styles of . 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


all of which will be sold at the very lowest prices, either 
at wholesale or retail. 3w ap10 


apl0 











} * be rat hover Crossy & NICHOLS give notice that 
they have removed their stock of Books, Station- 
ery, &c. to No 111 Washi 
their old stand, where t for the continued pat- 
ronage of their friends and the public. 

*,* The Depository of the A. U. A., and the Office 
of the General Secretary, are removed to the same place. 
§G-Crossy & NicHOLs have for sale a as- 
sortment of School, Theological and Miscellaneous 
Books. Particular attention paid to furnishing Sun- 
pay ScHoor LiBRARIES. 
apl0 


PEABODY’S ADDRESS. An Address delivered 
before the Newburyport Female High School on 
the 3d Anniversary of its establishment, Dec 19th, 1846, 
by Andrew P. Peabody, second edition, published and 
for sale JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. apl0 


street, nearly opposite 


111 Washington st. 








‘ ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 152—124 cents.— 
4 1. The Lost Senses, Deafness and Blindness, by J. 
Ritto. 

2. Sundries by Last Arrival from Punch. 

3. St Giles and St James, Chap. XXxXxvi. 

4. The Cave ofthe Regicides in New Haven. 

5. To the Stethoscope. ; 

6 The Pearl Diver of Bahrein. 

7. The Country without a History—a Speculation on 


the Irish. : 

8. The Irish Question. 
9. Killing or Colonizing for Ireland. 
10. Miscellaneous F: News. 
11. Temperature of the uae Body. 
With Poetry, Scraps, &e. &c. 





ARE’S WORKS, 3and 4. Volume three and 
faur of the Works of Henry Ware, Jr, D. D.— 
These volumes will contain Discourses, many of which 
have never appeared in print; to which are added his 
work on the Formation of the Christian Character, and 
his Sequel to the same, now first published. Nearly 
ready and will be published on or about the first of May, 
to match the previous volumes. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., Publishers, No 134 
Washington, opposite School st. apl0 


ILLIAM HOWITT’S REPLY. William How- 
itt’s Reply to Mr Saunders’s Appeal.to the press 

and the public. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO, 134 Washington, opposite School st. apl0 








2 BOOKS. The Works of Shakspeare in six 
volumes, carefully revised and co the 
former editions, and adorned with sculptures, designed 
and executed by the best hands, 6 vols 4to, edition of 
1745 one copy in good condition. 

The works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, consisting of 
those which were formerly printed, and those which he 
designed for the press, now published out of the author’s 
original copies—small folio edition of 1668. 

A Voyage cowards the South Po'e, and round the 
World, performed in His Majesty’s Ships the Resolu- 
tion and Adventure, in the years 1772, 1773, 1774 and 
1775, written by James Cook, commander of the Reso- 
ion, in which is included Capt. Trumeaux’s narrative 
of bis proceedings in the Adventurer during the separa- 
tien of the ships, in.five volumes, illustrated with maps 
and charts, and a variety of portraits of persons and 
views of places drawn during the voyage, by Mr. Hodges, 
and engraved by the most eminent masters, 4to, calf, 
fine copy—also an Atlas of 100 plates large folio, &c., ° 
& 


c. 
The above for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite Schools st. ap3 


ARPENTER’S HARMONY. An Apostolical 
Harmony of the Gospels ; founded upon the most 
ancient opinion yore the duration of our Sa- 
viour’s Ministry, and exhibiting the succession of 
events in close accordance with the order of thetwo 
Apostolical Evangelists, with dissertations, notes, 
and maps. Second Edition. G Lant Carpenter; 
LL. D., one vol. 8vo. Received and for sale by 
JAMES M@NROE ¢ CO. No. 134 Washington, 
opposite School str. March14 


ONVERSATION. Will be published in a few 
days, an Address delivered before the Newburyport 
Female High School, on the third Anniversary of its 
establishment, Dec 19, 1846. - 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. ap3 


RS. DANA’S. LETTERS. Letters address- 
ed to Relatives and Friends, chicfly in reply to 
arguments in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, author of the “ Southern 
and Northern Harps,‘ Parted Family,’ &c. &c., 
one vol. 12 mo. new Ed., price reduced to 50 cts. 
Marchl4 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 149, 124 Cents.— 
A Truly Glorious Example, Brig Somers; The 
British Navy, how to man it; Spanish P. and 
Pretenders; Ruin of the Country by Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; Circumstance; Hood; Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the United States; Man and the aeaess 
Bread upon the Waters; The Doctor’s Family; States- 
men of America in 1846; The Heroic Wife; with Po- 
7 Scraps, &c. 
ublished once a week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
LITTELL & PAYSON, 165 Tremont st. mh30 














- DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND: 


—_— 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOODS, ~~ 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 
unusual pains to have our stock as as possible, 
sortment of in our line, and at as low prices, as 
can be found in any other large establishment in this 
city; consisting of = _ 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


Our aim has always been— 
_ To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- 


ny. 
To sell no goods that we cannot recommend, 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


DANIELL & CO., 

ap3 — is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st- 
ROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL. This Ju- 
venile Institute is now completing its fourth yeary 
and, thus far, has been liberally sustained without 
the aid of notice in the public journals. And this 
insertion is rather intended as an expression of thanks 
due to former patrons, especially in the city of Bos- 
ton. It would gratify the Principal to relieve from 
an agency which many of them have kindly eee 
and to whose protracted interest, the owes 
much of its early success. ; : 
South Brookfield is on the Western Railroad ,eight- 
een miles from Worcester. Parents desiring to visit 
their children, can leave Boston in the morning, dine 
at Brookfield, spend several hours and return to Bos- 
ton on the same day, The School year has two terms. 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in May, 
and the second on the first ae in November. 
The school was projected especially for young lads— 
and, with one or two excepiiuns, has never received 
those who were over twelve years of age, though 
they frequently remain beyond this period, when they 
enter earlier. The Principal has increasing evidence 
of the value of this regulation; and it meets with the 
cordial approbation of patrons. 
Gentiemen in Boston, desiring references, may in- 

uire of present and former patrons, vg | whoin are 
John Homans, M. D., S#nuel Johnson, Esq., George 
B. Blake, Esq., George Howe, Esq., N. H. Emmons, 
Esq., and Philip Greely, Jr. Circulars of minute in- 
formation will be promptly forwarded to those who 
may apply f r more particulars. 
ERMs, $160 per year, payment in advance, at the 
commencement of eaeh term. 

W. A. NICHOLS. 


eopi6w 





Brookfield, March 20, 1847. 


IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vendi iano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


N.B. Henry ALven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 

Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 

HALLET who was partnerwith BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET 

CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON 8.. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
aps. 


osly 

OMCEPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES.— 

OTIS CLAPP, No. 12 School street (up stairs,} 
Boston, keeps constantly on hand and for sale, whole- 
sale and reta‘l, an assortment of Homepathic Books 
and Medicine Chests, cases and single remedies ; among 
the Books are Jahr’s New Manual of Homeepathic 
Practice, edited with Annotations, by A.G. Hull, M. 
D. New York, 2 vols; Jahr’s Pharmacapia and Posol- 
ogy, 1 vol. Hahneman’s Materia Medica; 4 vols:: Ha- 
hneman’s Chronic Disease, 5 vols; Raoff’s ry 
of Homeepathic Medicines, 1 vol; Jeane’s Practice of 
Medicine, do; Hartman’s Remedies, 2:vols; Boenning- 
hausen’s Essay on Intermittent Fevers; Boenninghau- 
sen’s Therapeutic Pocket Book; Herring’s Domestic 
Physician; Hempel’s do do; Laurie’s Domestic Homee- 
pathy, enlarged by A. G. Hull, M. D.; Epp’s Domes- 
tic Homeepathy. Also for sale, Tinctures, Triterations, 
Dilutions, Labels, Diet Papers, Sagar of Milk, Glob- 
ules, Vials, Corks, &c. 














ALUABLE GREEK CLASSICS. 13 Tne Aga- 

memnon of Aeschylus, with English notes, by Prof- 
Felton; 12mo. 2 Homer’s Iliad, with new notes and 
new edition, by Prof. Felton; 8vo, plates, and. 12m0.— 
3 Greek and an Metres, with notes by Professors 
Beck and Felton; 12mo. 4 The Gorgias of Plato,with 
English notes by Presi lent Woolsey; 12mo0. 5 Hero- 
dotus, with maps and notes, W L. C. Wheeler, late tu- 
tor in Harvard College; 2 vols 12.me.. &@ Demosthenes 
on the Crown, with notes by Prof. Champlin; I2mo.— 
7 Jacob’s Greek Reader, with Lexicon, Gardener ; 


‘15th edition, 12mo. S$ Promethues of Aeschylus, with 


notes hy President Woolsey; I2ino. 9° The Electra of 
Sophocles, with notes resident Woolsey ;‘I2mo.— 
10 The Alcestis of Evripides, with notes President 
Woolsey; 22mo. I1 The Adigue of Sop » with 
notes by President Woolsey ; 12mo0; &c., &c. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street:. ap3 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE 


SS A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third! door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the ricHEsT and BEeT as- 
sortment NTLEMEN’S FURNESHING 
GOOBS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris. 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
-c., aS soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring,, Summer azd Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed,-and his Goods shown with moch pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. ist mh 20. 





ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED: UNITA- 
RIAN DIVINES. 
Rev. Wm. E. Channing; 

“ Noah Worcester. 
* Lant Carpenter. 
“© Henry Ware, Jr. 
Charlies Follen-. 
Orville Dewey. 
A tew copies of the above portraits on nice A 
for sale at reduced prices by JAMES MUNROE, & 
CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 


7 & 





WER’S GRAMMAR. This day shed by 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO., No. bo Cook > 
Grapvuat LEssons in GRAMMAR, or GUIDE to the 
Construction of the ExciisH Laneuace, by the 


vid B. Tower, A. M. author of 
and other popular acheol books. The of ths work 
is origimal, and it is highty approved by Committees, 
Teachers and other literary gentlemen, by whom the 
roof sheets have been from time to time exa _— 
eachers will find it she most simple and rational plan 
of introducing the young understandingly to the study of 
language. a ap3 








yeeros PROOFS OF UNITARIANISM 
Scripture proofs and Scriptural Lllusitations of 
Unitarianism revised and enlarged. London 


Also the American edition or a part of the above 
25 cents. Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
No. 118 Washington str. isim mh13 





f yw subscriber will receive into his family several 

children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 

oa morally. Terms anh — on ap- 
ion. FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 

. Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. tf 


EPLY TO REV. DR. WOODS’ “LECTURES 
ON SWEDENBORGIANISM,” delivered in 

the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., by Geo. 

Bush, 50 cts. : 

Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 


TRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS. The Life of Jesus 

critically examined by Dr. David Friedrick Strauss. 

rom the fourth Germah editi-n, 3 vols 8vo. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 184 
Washington, opposite st. ap3 


TATEMENT OF REASON for ing the 
S Doetri Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg, 











IVERMORE’S LECTURES. | Lectures to 
L men on the cultivation of the mind, the formation 


character and the condact of life, by Rev. Abiel Abbot 


Livermore. * 
. », second edition, 16mo, eloth, 50c. 
Livermore's sermaatc by JAMES MUNROE & CO.., 
134 Washington, opposite wage: 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No 151—12§ cents. 
L 1. The Emperors; a Spectacle at Erfursh. . 
2. The Paria, even inE Society. 
3. Books and the Reading Public; a Ger:aan Sketch. 
4. Temy erature of the Bee-Hive in Winter. 
5. The Sense of Touch, measured Mechanically. 
6. Frost on the Window Panes 





7. The Anglo-Normans. 

8. Vacation Rambles, by Sergeant Talfourd. 
9. Letters and Despatches of Napoleon. 
With Poetry, Scraps, &c. 


.. &e. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
it st. . ap8 


LITTELL & CO., 166 
s : 
_A article and 
QenMon CASES. A superior ne Es 











Published once a week, at Six Dollars a E. 
LITTELL & CO. 164 Tremont street. ’anto 


by Geo. Bush, 25 cts. 


nes 
Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 


sises, i for sale 
MUNROE & CO. 184 Washington, pan ope 
street. 


ANALYsis and Composition of SENTENCES, by Da- . 
Intellectual A 
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POETRY. 














What more touching than this little poem, which we 
take from a volume of translations, or, as Willis calls 
it, trans-creations, from the German, by Charles T. 
Brooks?’ We commend the whole volume to all lovers 
of beautiful poetry, and this little piece to children in 
particular. 

THE STRANGER-CHILD’S HOLY CHRIST. 


*Tis Christmas e¥e,—full plain,— 
A strange child runs about 
Through street, and square, and lane, 
To see the lights gleam out 
From every window-pane. 


Behold him stop and stare 
At every house; he sees 

The bright rooms, how they glare, 
And all the lamp-full trees,— 


Sad is he everywhere. 


The poor child weeps:—*To-night 
Each little girl and boy 
Their little tree and light 
Can see and can enjoy ,— 
All,—all out me,—poor wight! 


“*Brothers and sisters, we 

Once frolicked, hand in hand, 
Around one sparkling tree; 

But here, in this strange land, 
No one remembers me. 


“Now all the doors they close 
Against the cold and_me ; 
In all these goodly rows 
Of houses, can there be 
No spot for my repose? 


**Will no one ope to me? 
Naught will I touch or take; 
I'll only look and see 
The pretty Christmas cake,— 
The sight my feast shall be.”” 


He knocks at gate and door, 
On shutter and on pane; 
Within they laugh the more ; 
The poor child Knocks in vain, 
His little joints grow sore. 


Each father, fall of joy, 

His children eyes with pride; 
The mother hands the toy, 

She thinks of naught beside ; 


None heeds the stranger-boy. 


“Dear holy Christ! save thee, 
No father and no mother 
Have I on earth ;—O, be 
My Savior and my brother, 
For none remembers me!” 


Numbered with the biting blast, 
He rubs his little hands, 
Hugs himself tight and fast, 
And in the by-lane stands, 
His eyes to Heaven upcast. 


Lo! with a little light, 
Comes plodding up the street, 
All dressed in spotless white, 
Another child ;—how sweet 
His accents pierce the night! 





“I am the holy child 
Jesus, and once, like thee, 
1 roamed through cold and wild; 
Poor wanderer, come to me, 
For I am meek and mild! 


“1 will not scorn thy prayer; 
The poor I love to bless, 

And grant my tender care 
Here in the street no less 


Very little capital 
begin with. He w 
however; and the ho 
| several years as a cler 


endowed with the 
although beauty is too common among us to be 


often the foundation of pecuniary speculation, as 
we are told it is abroad, she happened to attract 
the attention of a gentleman who, coming home 
very rich from South America, thought he could 
afford to please his fancy to a wife. 
very young nor very handsome, but he had seen 
something of the world, possessed a good ad- 
dress, and was a most attentive lover; so we 
cannot wonder that Fanny, who had @lt a thou- 
sand times that nothing but money was needed 
to make her mother’s family pérfectly happy, 
was, in time, persuaded to fancy herself in love 
too.——We must do Mrs. Lindley the justice 
to say that she warned her daughter against 
mistaking her feelings, and laid before her the 
sin and misery of marrying for money; and if 


was forthcoming for him to 
llent young man 

oe oe with which he had been 
k, received him as a part- 
ner on favorable terms, so that here seemed a 

hine. 

Oey ‘Lindley, the eldest gitl, was largely 
**fatal gift of beauty,’’ and 


He was not 


the poor widow did not-plead quite so earnestly 
for the truth as she might have done if her fire- 
side had been wider, it was weakness and not 
wickedness which induced her to sanction the 
sacrifice. Fanny was so lovely! and it seemed 
such a pity that she, who would adorn a palace, 
should be condemned to a penurious economy 
seemed likely to become more and more strict 
and painful. . 

So Fauny Lindley became Finny Winter- 
field—or rather, as we ought to say,—Mrs. 
Winterfield, since the accession of dignity that 
she acquired on that oecasion should admonish 
us to be more respectful. An elegant house, 
furnished without regard to expense, a carriage 
or two, plenty of servants, and a wardrobe fit for 
un ambassadress, made no smal] change in the 
condition of Mrs. Lindley’s eldest daughter, 
who, beautiful and accomplished as she was, 
had been accustomed for some years to look at 
these things only from a distance, with eyes that 
tried hard not to be envious. No wonder that 
Fanny became at once the supreme object of at- 
tention, admiration and quotation to her family. 
Mrs. Lindley, especially, was dazzled by this 
new glimpse of the expensive way of life in 
which she had herself been educated. ‘Happy 
Fanny,’ she said every day. 

**Make haste, Anne, and get the breakfast 
table out of the way for Fanny is coming for me 
this morning to go shopping with her, and we 
look so poverty-stricken here, after her elegant 
Dresden set,’’ said Mrs. Lindley one morning. 

“Fanny is accustomed to our old breakfast 
things, mother,”’ said Anne, who was a quiet, 
reasonable girl, and not having been brought up 
with her mother’s expensive habits, found it 
easier to conform to her situation. 

** Very true, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Liridley, 
‘* but contrast is everything, you know. While 
Fanny saw no other, I dare say these seemed 
very comfortable ; now, the case is altered. At 
any rate there is no need of thrusting these 
things before her. We ought to try to ap- 
pear as well as possible, even for hei 
sake.”’ 

Anne sighed, and occupied herself in making 
the tiny parlors as smart as their well-worn fur- 
niture would allow. Fanny came, all radiant 
with smiles, and looking so charming in her del- 
icate morning dress that her mother was ready 
to fall down and worship her. They spent the 
whole morning in shops of various descriptions, 
where the thousand ** unconsidered tiifles’’ that 
go tu the perfecting of an elegant establishment 
were purchased, as wel] as several pretty arti- 
cles of dress for Mis. Lindlty and Anne. 

** Anne,”’ said Mrs. Winterfield, as she threw 
a handsome lace pelerine over her sister's shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ I want you to look as nice as can be.— 
Mr. Winterfield is going to invite a few of his 
friends, and wished me to ask you and mother, 
and I should be mortified to death if you did not} 
appear as well as anybody. We are to have) 
several people from the south, and a great heir-| 
ess, whol dare say is not half so pretty as) 
you.”’ | 

So she ran on, but tears came to Anne’s eyes. 
‘* Was there already such a difference’ Had 








Than in the parlor there. 


«*And now I'll let thee see, 
Here in the open air, 

Thou stranger-child, thy tree,— 
And none so bright and fair 

In all the rooms can be.” 


Then peinted with his hand 
Child Jesus to the sky ;— 
A mighty tree did stand, 
Crowded with stars, so high, 
Its boughs the wide heaven spanned. 


How far, and yet how near, 
The sparkling arches seem! 

Poor child! it did appear 
Like to a fairy dream, 

All was so calm and clear. 


There,—in the shining sky,— 
There stood his Christmas-tree ; 
And little angels nigh 
Reached down so lovingly, 
And drew him up on high. 


And homeward now he goes, 
The little stranger-child, 
With Jesus to repose,— 
The Savior meek and mild,— 
And soon forgets his woes. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Lindley’s ; 


OR, HABITS AND HAVINGS. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND, 








“gf Foster married very young and very 
well, though her father, a wealthy merchant, 
was not quite satisfied with the bridegroom's 
pecuniary condition. He himself beginning with 
nothing, and having been educated in habits of 
great economy, had acquired a large fortune, 
and with it the very highest appreciation of the 
blessings of money. Mr. Lindley was a young 
lawyer in good practice, belonging to a wealthy 
family, and sanguine in his anticipations of fame 
and fortune at the bar. But his income was as 
yet precarious and Mr. Foster would have been 

tter pleased if the marriage had been deferred 
until something solid had been acquired to begin 
upon. He was very indulgent, however, and 
could not bear to see a cloud on Mary’s brow ;, 
so he gave her a handsome vutfit, and the young 
couple commenced housekeeping in a style 
ng marenigh to that of their parents. 

Mr, Foster did not live to realize the half 
million which was the goal of his ambition, and 
when his estate came to be setiled, and the 
property divided among a large family and a 
young second wife, for whom he provided hand- 
somely, the portion of each child was small in 
comparison with their hats. Lindley began to 
look a little grave when he found his wife's for- 
tune so far less than he had anticipated. His 
father’s family were living to the extent of their 
means, and therefore little likely to have any 
surplus; and he was talking very seriously of 
retrenchment, when he himself, in the prime of 
his days, was stricken with illness, and after 
lingering along time, died, leaving Mary, at 
thirty, a widow with five children. 

Retrenchment now began in earnest, although 
it was far short of what it should have been. 
Six persons were to be supported in Juxury on a 
moderate income which there was no nt 

rospect of increasing ; and this required all 

rs. Lindley’s management, and more than 
economy. She did what she could, but she still 
straggled to maintain the appearance of style, 
making all sacrifices but that of show; and ev- 
ery year saw the struggle more and more diffi- 
eult.——A smaller house, fewer servants, less 
expensive dress, came down to a very small 
house, one servant, and dress tha allowed no 
fashionable visiting—that is to say—to a style 
which, if adopted at first, would have saved ‘all 
anxiety ; yet by the time the eldest son was 
ready to undertake business on his own account, 





Fanny began to measure her respectability by | 
such a standard?”’ 
She then thanked Fanny for the pelerine, bat | 
thought within herself that it would cut but a| 
sorry figure over a faded silk, which was the onlv 
dress she could muster for a small party. Mrs: 
Lindley, in her usual dress of black, always 
looked lady-like at least. 

The evenings came, and Fanny received her 
mother and sisters with her usual affection, and 


Mrs. Winterfield tried hard to make it other- 
wise, and resisted, as far as possible, 
tranging influences of her situation ; but she had 
her husband to 
make the most 
his own gratification. The difference 

Fanny’s appearance and her sister’s, 
gratified him, for he was a mean man, 
not an essentially vicious one. He loved to con- 
fer a favor now and then, but it must be some- 
thing that fold. He hel 
economy of means which allowed bounty or Ki 
ness to flow in a thousand scarce perceptible 
channels, increasing comfort but not making 1t- 
self evident as bounty, like the stream 


should subtract from her own expenses 
to be generous to her sistor. 
after a while, so wary, th 
ing his wife with money, 


in fall and seut to him, observing that it was 


7 


the es- 


— and it pleased him to 
his wealth, in every way for 
between 
secretly 
though 


d it to be miserable 
kind- 


That by a livelier green 

Betrays its silent course, itself unseen— 
And he watched Fanny very closely, lest she 
in order 

Indeed, he became, 
at, instead of supply- 
he desired her to buy 
whatever she wished and have the bills made out 
more convenient to pay in checks. So that Mrs. 
Winterfield, whatever may have been her incli- 
nation, had no opportunity of practising the little 
self-denials which would have enabled her to 
lighten her mether’s cares, and to lessen the too 
obvious difference between the condition of the 
families. With the ingenuity of teal affection, 
Fanny tried another mode of making her wealth 
of ‘some little advantage to her mother. She 
wished Mr. Winterfield to invite Anne to reside 
with them, knowing that, however reluctant 
Mrs. Lindley might be to part with her, she 
would not hesitate if such an advantage were of- 
fered. But being aware of her husband’s foible 
of ostentation, she endeavored to make the sug- 
gestion come from himself, and only observed 
how well fitted Anne was to grace any society, 
and the pity that she should be so secluded.— 
Mr. Winterfield assented to all this, but remark- 
ed that yourg women, after all, were none the 
better for being too much in company, and de- 
clared that he had no doubt Anne would ‘*catch”’ 
some rich man yet. Fanny bit her lip, and 
scarce avoided expressing what she felt at this 
reply. A little reflection enabled her to pursue 
her point for her sister’s sake, and she changed 
the mode of attack, saying plainly that it would 
be a great relief to her mother if Anne were 
provided for. Mr. Winterfield made no reply, 
but seemed very much absorbed in getting at a 
secret drawer in his escritoire. 
**I do not know but poor Anne will be obliged 
to attempt giving music lessons,”’ pursued F’an- 
ny, determined to have an answer from her pru- 
dent lord. 
‘*Musie lessons! the very thing!” exclaimed 
Mr. Winterfield; ‘*what a capital idea! how 
came anything so practical into your head, Fan- 
nyt ‘That will be the best possible way of get- 
ting back part of the money that your mother 
has——’’ he paused for a word, he was going 
to say ‘“‘squandered,”’ but changed it to ‘‘lavish- 
ed”’—*thas lavished on her education. 1 will 
give her my two neices to begin with, and they 
can recowmend her to every body !”’ 
‘The practical man was so pleased with the 
plan, that he did not notice Fanny's evident 
mortification at being thus promptly taken at her 
word. He lost notime in proposing it to Anne, 
saying that as his neices must have a teacher, it 


“Certainly; but { have observed that those 
whose pleasures are from within—that is, 1 
mean, independent of others, need less. 

**What strange ideas you have, Anne! as if 
any body that is poor could be happy.’ : 

“Do you thiok Mr. Winterfield is happier 
than Henry Carr, mother!” 

‘‘Why—I do not know—he does not seem so, 
certainly. But then Mr. Winterfield has so 
many cares! He is harassed to death by his 
agents and his debtors, and people about busi- 
ness. {fit were not for that he has everything 
to make him happy, I am sure.” ; 

“Henry Carr supports his mother and sisters 
by his own unassisted efforts; yet he has more 
leisure, and, 1 real'y believe, far more enjcy- 
ment, than Mr. Wiaterfield.’’ 

‘*He has made you believe so, Anne, because 
he would persuade you to marry him.” 

‘‘Dear mother,” said Anne, with emotion, ‘I 
will never marry him nor any body else while I 
am necessary to your comfort.’’ 

‘*But,”’ insisted Mrs. Lindley, ‘why couldn’t 
you accept Mr. Broughton, then?” 

“Would it add to your comfort,to have me as 
Fanny is, mother? separated from us almost as 
if she had never been one of your flock, and 
herself daily more and mere enslaved to what 
she, or her husband for her, calls her ‘‘duties to 
society.”” When you are ill, who would 
nurse you, if I had a husband like Mr. Winter- 
field, whose selfish maxim, that a lady’s place is 
her own parlor, never allows Fanny ever to 
spend a day with you!”’ 

“*‘Mr. Win‘erfield is certainly very exacting— 
but Mr. Broughton is a very different person—”’ 

‘“Yes—a bon vivan, with no more conversa- 
tion than an automaton; who drinks more glass- 
es of wine than he speaks words at the dinner 
table. ‘lo hope for kindness or sympathy from 
such a man would be madness. But, dear moth- 
er, once fur all, | can never marry for an estab- 
lishment, and if | ever marry at all—’’ 

‘It will be Henry Carr! 1 thought so! and 
live in poverty all your life!” 

“IT will not marry to live in poverty—I will 
not marry while there are any fears of it; so be 
content mother, and do not urge me to leave 
you,” 5 

Anne was as good as her word. Mr. Carr’s 
sisters married, and his mother went to reside 

with one of them, but Aune still taught music 
and remained the main stay of her mother’s 
household. Her eldest brother had been unfor- 
tunate, and obliged to begin the world anew. 
The younger ones were educated as well as very 
narrow means would allow ; and they were now 
seeking employment—a search in which so many 
young men of what are called ‘“goud families” 
spend months and years of depressing anxiety. 
They have a ‘‘position’’ to support; friends and 


relatives whose pride will be wounded by their 


adopting any profession below a certain vrade ; 
yet this consideration, while it serves to embar- 
rass their cnoice, does nothing towards providing 
them with subsistence. Old Mr. Lindley offered 
to do something for them if they would go to 


old gentleman declined interfering further in 
their fortunes. He was one of those who think 


opinions or feelings. 
however, they at Jast procured jolerably eligible 
situations, and Mrs. Lindley had the satisfaction 





would be necessary for her to decide immediate- 
ly. Thus urged, Anne, who had some floating 
thoughts of making the effort for her mother’s 
sake, resolved upon beginning at once, and in 
spite of Mrs. Lindley’s reluctance, she com- 
menced with the two little girls the very next 
week, though her mother felt sure to the last 
moment, than Fanny pever would permit such a 
sacrifice while she was living in the greatest 
magnificence. 

Fanny wept with vexation, but she was pow- 
erless. Her husband had that sort of quiet, 
self-complacent determination which walks over 
ovetybody else’s will without apparent effort, 
and he held the purse-strings with so firm a 
hand that he secured a deference that almost 
amounted to awe, from all about him.—Anne 
felt it perhaps, less than anybody, especially af- 
ter she found she could support herself, and en- 
joyed the independence which is the natural 
consequence of that discovery. M:. Winter- 
field felt her glance sometimes, when he said or 
did anything particularly little, and she occa- 
sionally took her own part in a way that made 
him stare. 

‘I told Fanny she might give you her parple 
mantella,’’ said he, one day, to Anne; “She 
has just received one I ordered for her from 
Paris.” 

‘Thank you,” said Anne, ‘‘but I have no oc- 





her guests with a gentle grace which delighted 
her husband. ‘They were very gay people and 
overpoweringly dressed. Anne began to think 
she might have worn her bridesmaid costume.— 
Lace, velvet, diamonds—such splendor! Not 
much conversation, to be sure, but a good deal 
of talk and good music. Miss Vinton, ‘‘ the 
great heiress,’’ as Mrs. Winterfield whispered 
to Anne, was persuaded to sing, and after giv- 
ing her bouquet to one gentleman, her elegant 
downy fan to another, and her gloves to a third, 
tucking her embroidered kerchief in the most ap- 
proved manner under the music-book, and shak- 
ing the blood out of her hands by an upward 
movement not a little practised on such occa- 
sions, she began! Anne Lindley was observing 
all this, yet she started involuntarily at the first 
burst of song. It was as if some very heavy 
person had trod upon a dug’s foot. Such a 
note! or rather succession of notes! The strain 
grew more human after a while, and the bravu- 
ra concluded with the usual operatic close, 
which requires the support of an orchestra at 
least. 

** Splendid, is it not?’’ said Fanny to her sis- 
ter. ‘* Miss Vinton has taken lessons of B— 
and Q— and Z— ever since she could reach 
an octave. Her education has cost thou- 
sands!”’ 

Poor Fanny! she had Jearned the vulgar esti- 
mate, even of music. 

Anne was asked to sing, and complied with 
her usual modest self-possession, but her delicate 
pathetic songs seemed faded and insipid (to that 
company,) after Miss Vinton’s. Fanny felt 
quite mortified. ‘* Anne was so tame,’’ she said 
to her husband afterwards. ‘‘ She was quite put 
down by Miss Vinton.” 

This evening, the first they had spent at Fan- 
ny’s with company, concluded n& without its 
mortifications to Anne and her mother. There 
was a sense of estrangement which they could 
hardly account for, and which they did not men- 
tion to each other, although each felt it keenly. 
Some particulars, however, they did mention, 
though they forbore to carry out the deduc- 
tions. 


he did not choose to have out his own in the 

rain,” said Mrs. Lindley, as she sat with Anne 

— over the party, before what had been a 
re. 

** It rained but little,” Anne said, ‘ and per- 
haps Mr. Winterfield did not know that it rained 
at all.” 

** Oh, yes—he knew it; for I heaid him, 
when he saw Miss Vinton to the door, call for 
an umbrella, although she declared it was 
not necessary. He did not see us to the 
dvor.’’ 

‘*He considered us as belonging to the fami- 
ily,” said Anne, against her conscience, for she 
knew very well that her brother-in-law’s manner 
bespoke anything else. 

‘** Ah! my dear Anne,”’ said poor Mrs. Lind- 
ley, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ you must not expect 


own family, 


smuggled it, for fear her servants should see it. 

If it bad not been for some such feeling, she 
would have sent a servant with it, instead of 
giving it to me to carry.’? 

. This may serve as a Specimen of the inter- 
eourse between Fanny and her family, after the 
wide separation of their fortunes. ‘There had 
been a vague notion that riches, even to one 
member of the family, would prove a blessing to 
all; yet here were heurt-burnings and disap- 
pointed affection on one side, and frequent mor- 
tification and vexation on the other. It was not 
that the Lindleys wished to share Mr. Winter- 
field’s fortune, or to be burdensome to him in 
any way ; but that they were wholly unprepared 
for the distinction which instantly arose between 
the rich and poor members of the same family. 





‘“‘] think Mr. Wionterfield might have sent us 
home in the carriage, or at least sent for one, if 


Fanny will feel as she has done towards her 
Did you notice how secretly she 
gave me the cake for the boys? It was as if she 


casion for it.’’ 
‘‘] am sure it looks a great deal better than 


| your shawl,’’ retorted Mr. Winterfield, rather 
| angrily. 
| **Perhapsso,”’ said Anne, ‘‘but I like the shaw] 


| best.”” 

She spoke civilly enough, but the least show 
of spirit was so new to Mr. Winterfield, that he 
; was not a little discomposed. But a far greater 
| trial of his temper was in store. A bachelor 
friend of his, just returned from South America, 
and come home, like himself, determined to 
enjoy to the utmost the golden ingots he had 
collected there, visited frequently at his house, 
and there saw and was pleased with Anne’s ele- 
gant manner and appearance, as well as her 
musical abilities, which were often in requisition 
at Mr. Winterfield’s. Mr. Winterfield immedi- 
ately undertook to make a match ; put on a 
SS, air with regard to Anne, criticized 

er cress with a mysterious, business-like face, 
and even presented her with several articles that 
were not second-hand, which he thought would 
improve her appearance. The matter went on 
for some time without attracting Miss Lindley’s 
notice. She observed that her brother-in-law 
was disposed to be unusually gracious; and al- 
ways wishing, for her sister’s sake, to be on 
good terms with him, she met him, half way, 
and was equally obliging. She allowed herself 
to be seated with Mr. Broughton at chess or at 
piquet, or to be placed by his side in the car- 
riage for a drive, without ever supposing any 
thing but that she was assisting Fanny to be 
civil to her husband's old friend. Mr. Brough- 
ton was to her a comfortable, dull bachelor, 
whose florid countenance bespoke high living, 
and whose puffy walk betrayed a rather dispro- 
portioned obesity—and nothing more. She 
never gave him a thought beyond this ordinary 
notice. But by and by Mr. Winterfield’s ‘nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles’’ became too 
palpable, and Anne, waking up, saw through 
the whole game. From this time, neither arti- 
fice, argument nor persuasion could induce her 
to enter Mr. Winterfield’s house at any hour of 
the day when the bachelor beau could possibly 
be there, and when he called at Mis. Lindley’s, 
he never saw anybody but that lady herself. 

Mr. Winterfield was outrageous. He ijn- 
veighed against Anne’s ridiculous pride and 
prophesied it would have a fall ; reproached her 
with the trouble he had thrown away upon this 
capital scheme, and even with the money he had 
spent in furtherance of it. This brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. Anne sent back in disdain 
every article he had ever given her, and was 
only deterred by her sister’s tears and entreaties 
from resolving never to enter his house again. 
While things were in this unhappy state, Mr. 
Broughton made a rather pompous offer of his 
heart and hand, which were civilly but decidedly 
declined by Miss Lindley. 

This was asad disappointment to poor Mrs, 
Lindley, who had all along cherished a hope 
that Anne would yet be induced to look with 
favor upon her wealthy suitor. Strange that a 
mother, after seeing the little happiness brought 
by a large estate to her eldest daughter, could 
yet covet a similar lot for the younger. Yet 





always sighed, 


cident. 


quite absurd. 


rassed her not a little ; 
have concluded by answering in the affirmative 


without them searcely entered her mind. 


of her character and wishes in his. 
diflerent story to tell. 


generally are’’—a sad estimate! 
true one! : 
Mrs Winterfield had a family of daughters 


cation ;” 


large expectation should be. 


for her nieces. 
body has Z—now. 


Winterfield would allow her to 


daughters. 

her only thought. 

almost a cipher in her own house. 
At thirty, and not before, Anne Li 


tured to marry, and Mr. Winterfield, 
opportunity to disclaim all connection with her 


? 


known in society 


scription to the rest of the family. 


mother. 


short illness. 


ceremony. 
profound kind. 


with grief to the depth of balf an inch. 
But the will! 


mother ! 


some measure With her relatives. 


sea, but they were beth averse to this, and the 


it absurd for people of no property to have either 
By the aid of Mr. Carr, 


of seeing all her sons doing well, though with 
smal] prospect of the fortune, for which she had 


It was not long before Mr. Broughton found 
his acdresses more acceptable in another quar- 
ter, and, as soun as he was married, Anne be- 
came a visiter at Mr. Winterfield’s, but she 
could not but perceive that even her sister felt 
less cordially towards her after this anlucky in- 
Fanny was gradually becoming a good 
deal moulded by ber husband's force of charac- 
ter, and she learned to think with him, that 
such pride in one situated as Anne was, was 
if she had been asked wheter 
happiness had been the result of her own mar- 
riage, the question would, perhaps, have embar- 
yet she would probably 
since the appliances of wealth had become 80 
necessary to her that the thought of happiness 
Her 
husband treated her kindly, at least as kindly 
as was consistent with the complete merging 
If she had 
ventured upon opposition, we might have had a 
As it was, she believed 
herself at least ‘‘as happy as manied women 
Can it be the 


, 
some of whom were now growing ‘old enough 
to begin what is technically called their ‘‘edu- 
and governesses, and masters, and 
etocks, and braces, and all the paraphernalia of 
nature-extinguishers were in requisition to make 
the Miss Winterfields all that young ladies of 
Aunt Anne was 
of great use in all these matters, although her 
instructions in music, thoroughly excellent as 
they were, were not considered ‘stylish’ enough 
Mr. Winterfield said, **Every- 
A young lady’s reputation 
as a performer depends upon having Z—.’’ 
This was, of course, somewhat disadvantageous 
to Anne, as the world soon began to fancy that 
if her teaching were just what it should be, Mr. 
instruct his 
Anne felt this, but she none the 
less cheerfully lent her aid to her sister in the 
care of the young people, who had now become 
The children Mr. Wioter- 
field considered as a part of his own dear self, 
and insisted that every thing should be sacrificed 
to them, so that Fanny, worn down and prema- 
turely old with care and confinement, became 


y ven- 
ok the 
**Such folly—such insanity,’ he said, in his 
sister-in-law, ‘‘to disgrace herself by a marriage 
so decidedly beneath her, with a person not 
He charged Fanny to 
break off all intercourse with her sister, and but 
for shame’s sake would have extended the pro- 
Fanny, no 
longer the Fanny of former years, made no re- 
sistance to this decree, and, more and more ab- 
sorbed in her own affairs, or rather those of her 
husband and children, seldom saw even her 


But Mr. Winterfield, although, as he often 
boasted, he was his ‘*own insurer,”’ and although 
he always seemed to think himself raised above 
al] the ills of life, found his beleved thousands 
inefficient to resist the intrusion of the disease, 
His affairs calling him to South America, he 
was there seized with a fever, and died afier a 
His remains were brought home, 
and laid in the earth with so much pomp that it 
seemed a pity he could not have witnessed the 
‘The mourning, too, was uf the most 
Such loads of crape and bomba- 
zine as bespoke the desolation of that household! 
Even the Italhan greyhound, that was the bo- 
som companion of Miss Isidora, had his blue rib- 
bon exchanged for a black one, and the new let- 
ter-paper ordered for the occasion was imbued 


It was a singular one, though 
perhaps not inconsistent with the character of 
Mr. Winterfield. His immense estate was left 
entirely to his three daughters, who, the testa- 
tor was certain, would provide properly for their 
This was undoubtedly a device to ex- 
clude Fanny's family, since Mr. Winterfield, if 
he had made any provision for his widow, could 
not in decency have made less than a handsome 
one, and he feared that Fanny might, even after 
all his tuiti-n, have been disposed to share it in 


how common is this inconsistency? Anne, with 
her spirit, her talent, her elegance, would make 
such a magnificent woman, if she were only 
placed in a preper position? 

Anne had another suitor, far less agreeable to 
her mother, but a good deal more acceptable to 
herself; and Mrs. Lindley’s constant fear was 
that Anne would “throw herself away’? upon 
Henry Carr. 

‘He will never be rich,’’ Mrs. Lindley would 
say; he buys books, he takes no interest in 
politics, and he is an enthusiast. Enthusiasts 
never make money.”’ 

‘*Perhaps they need it less than other men, 





dear mother,”’ said Anne. 
‘*How so? does not everybody need money 1” 





By the present arrangement all such fear was 
excluded. The daughters had been brought up 
, and from the time 
with the tenor of 
their father’s will, their extravagance knew no 
The elder ones were soon emancipated 
from all control of their mother, and contrived to 
make her very bread bitter by their undutiful 
Fanny, whose character had been 


in the most intense selfishn 
they were made acquaint 


bounds. 


conduct. 
crushed under the iron rule of Mr. Winterfield 






’ 
céased to attempt the regulation of affairs, and 
the three girls became, in succession, the prey 
of dissolute fortune-hunters. The great house§ 
the scene of Fanny’s first splendor, was sold, 
with all its rich furniture, and she who had once 
exulted in being its mistress, was without a 


home. Now was the time for Henry Carr, the 
‘‘enthusiast,’”’ who never was and never will be 
rich, to open his doors to bis wife’s sister, @ 
make her an honored member Of his family, with 
the mere chance of a pittance from her graceless 
daughters. He, who never had an expensive 
piece of furniture in his house, could afford to be 
enerous, and his wife, whose dress was noted 
its extreme simplicity, always found where- 
withal to clothe some who were less fortunate 
than herself. Mrs. Lindley’s family learned at 
last to accommodate their wishes to their hav- 
ings, and the old lady herself confessed, that, of 
all her children, not one had been so unfortunate 
as she whom they all once called ‘‘Happy Fan- 
ny!”’ [Lady’s Book. 








NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODS! 
—OPENING AT— 

294 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 
Ww have the pleasure to inform our friends and 

customers that ‘our importation of New and 
Fashionable 


SPRING GOODS! 


have arrived, and we are now opening at our NEW 
STORE, by far the largest assortment of Desirable 
FANCY and STAPLE GOODS, that we have ever 
offered for sale. 

The ample accommodation offered us in our New 
Establishment enables us to keep a much larger as- 
sortment than formerly of 


COMMON & LOW PRICED GOODS! 


adapted to the every day wants of the community, in 
addition to our splendid stock of Rich and Fashiona- 
a Goods. : 

e are opening in 
New Shawls, Silks 
Grenadines, French Jaconets, Lawns, O 
Brilliantines, Muslins, Ginghams, Silk Plaids, C 
coes, in new designs, &c. 


IN MOURNING GOODS: 


Best Black Bombazines, Alpaccas, Black Mourning 
Silks, Bareges, Grenadines, Plaid Balzorines, Lawns, 
DeLaines, Marquises, Crapes, Veils, Crape Lisse, 
Lining Silks, Gloves, Stockings, Gc. 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


—AND— 


DOMESTIC GOODS! 
Table Cloths, all sizes; superior styles of Irish 
Linen, Damask Table Linen, Napkins, Doylies, Lin- 
en Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens,*Diaper, Hucka- 
buck, Towelings, Birds Kye Diaper, Marseilles and 
Toilet Counterpanes, all sizes; Embossed Piano and 
Table Covers, American and British Shirtings,Sheet- 
ings, Long Cloths, 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 10-4 and 12-4 
wide, bleached and brown, of the best styles manu- 
factured, &e. Many of our most prominent artides 
will be advertised in the papers of the day as we con- 
tinue to receive them, and we most respectfully in- 
vite all purchasers of Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
as well as of the more common and useful Articles, 
to visit our Store, where they "nay be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and finding the 
best of Goods at the VERY LOWEST PRICES! 
mh20—ieopiw HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


great variety : 
J Diskgines Suveges, Balzorines, 


1es, 
ali- 





AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 
44 TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 
rangement for administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and others who have used it. It 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
ways on hand. From numerous certificates we select 
the following. 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 
Oct 26, 1846. 
“| regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.”’ 
. H. G. Orts. 
A distinguised medical practitioner says:— 
** T shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.” 
From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 
Asa Physician, 1 recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which L have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 
W. M. Corse uy, M. D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 
From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 
I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 


IMMENSE STOCK 


CLOTHING DEPOT! 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


600 Dress Conts...$5 to 18 
400 Frock do........ 5 to 18 
5000 pairs Pants....1,50 to 6 
4000 Vests ........50c to $5 
2000 Shirts,....... 50 to 2 50 
2000 prs Drawers. .37 to 1 50 
2000 Under Shirts. 37 to 1 50 
200 fine Cleth Cloaks...... 
7 to 20 

5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
4,50 to 5,25 


) 1 -+-3 to 18 
200 Siberian aud Codington 
WOCKS . oo sscusd 6to 1h 
300 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- 
piecsvesee 5 to 10 
400 Pilot do do. ..2,75 to 16 
2000 Tweed Frocks and 
WOE vc camp dan 8to8 
500 Felting Sacks and Sur- 
héndusenan 5 to8 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
8to6 


BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTOUTS, 





{n large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—AND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKASE 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICEs! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


And at Lowrer Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 
BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 
GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, in thé most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


DEALERS IN CLOTHING will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BARGAINS. 


John Simmons & Company, 


§G-UP 49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 
BOSTON. 


j30 tf 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NEWLY Srereotyrep Epition, The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 

with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 
. The additions oo been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr} 





and consider it a very convenient apparatus for a sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and ofa stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical ag 


titioners. Henry 8. Ler, M. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 
Medical Chur. We have at our office an Injection 
Char. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have ‘such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and night, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea voyages. 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at om anes 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 

No 175 Tremont street, opposite ‘Tremont House. 
j9 eoptMy8 


\HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

Crossy & NicHoLts, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; 

—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

ENGLIsH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, Mayflower, of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 
ELEGANTLY ILLusTRATED WorkKs.  Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &e. &e. 
Juventte Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 
MisceLLaneous Booxs. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, Channing’s 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 
Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash. 
ington street. tf dl2 

















HURCH ’ ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 

Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 
Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant them equal to the dest which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 
Professional reference of the first authority. 


- f28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





OHN MILTON’S LAST THOUGHTS ON 
THE TRINITY, Extracted from his posthumous 
work entitled‘! A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, com- 
piled from the Holy Scriptures alone.’? Lately pub- 
lished by Royal command. Being Tract of the A. U. 
A. No 236, for March; price 6 cents. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers for the A. U. 
A. 118 Washington st. mh20 


UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 


CROGME §& HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


FFER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 

so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 

Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 

fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c 

mh20 lis3mos 








: DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 

Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 

AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 

C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 


U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 





NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 ‘ 





Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A: Yonn ;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rey.Dr.Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley ;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
ficli, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield ,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us ir addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
i. - JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
Oa 


Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





EW MUSIC BOOK. ‘Tue Sacrep Lyrist.’ 
Just published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill. 
The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, designed 
to follow Singer’s First and Second Books in adult 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 
This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are original, 
25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 pages for 25 
cents. This will enable choirs to furnish themselves 
with new music at trifling expense. 
Also, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, 
and the commencement of evening schools. 
In this series of books, prepared by J. & H. Bird, an 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary ptin- 
ciples, and to advance by such gradual and easy steps that 
the pupil would understand and read, instead of learning 
by rote. The want of such books has long been felt, and 
it is believed that many who have only learned tunes by 
rote, may by these books become readers of this delight- 
ful language. 
Clergymen, teachers and others wishing copies for 
exampination, will be furnished without charge, by ap- 
plying as above. {6 





NE“. BOOKS. Poems by Ralph W. Emerson, 1 
4% vol l6mo. Songs of the Sea and other Poems, 

Epes Sargent, 1 vol lomo. Channing’s Poems, Second 
Series, 1 vol 16mo. Homage of the Arts with other 
Poems from Schiller, &c., by C. 'T. Brooks, 1 vol 
l6mo. Memoirs of Robert Swain, edited Rev. J. 
H. Morison, 1 vol 16mo. New Translation of the 
Psalms with Notes, by Rev. G. Noyes, 1 vol 12mo, 
2ded. Critical aud Miscellancous Essays of Hon. A. 
H. Everett, 1 vol 12mo. A System of Moral Philoso- 
phy adapted to the Capacities of Children, 18mo. Zen- 
obia, or Fall of Palmyra, by Rev. W. Ware, 8vo 7th 
ed. Shells from the rand of the Sea of Genius, by 
Harriet Farley, 12mo. 


The above volumes issued within sixt days, for sale 
- the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. f13 


LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic U nited States, and the whole American Continent ; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian gister, 1} 
Water street. api 








O CONGREGATIONS, BIBLE CLASSES, &c. 
4 Ten copies of the Third English (enlarged) Edi- 
tion of the “Scripture PRoors AND SCRIPTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF UnrTaRiaNisM,” may be had fo: 
$12 by addressing the Author, JOHN WILSON, care 
of Messrs. S. N. Dickinson & Co., 52 Washington 
street, Boston. Single copy, $1,50. lisos3t* mh 





HAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS1?— 
Tract of the A. U. A., No 235, for February, by 

Rev F. D. Huntington; price 3 cents. 
Published and for nals ty CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street, where all the publications of the 
A. U. A. may be had at the lowest prices. £20 





R. WHITE’S EULOGY,ON PICKERING 


the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; delivered 

before the Academy, dat 28th, 1846, by Daniel Apple- 

n ite oy Academy. Published ° 

der of the ‘Academ » 8vo. %S eas 8 

Published and ff le by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
n6 


C' 


1 
ligation to‘ the 


1 
collection many hymns 
great good taste, and witn a ‘y 
casion and subject. The number of in.) 


)or ones there are among so many.” 


Eulogy on John Pickering, LL. D., President of 


IRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND pR}- 


ami Geee VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
sos ares of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Ninth Edie 
‘Vhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this 
WEARING A pp AREL Callection of Hymns for the Socicties of the Unitares 
womination. The highest commendations have been 
1 ileal . stowed upon it by those by wiwm it has been examin- 
hand who are qualified to judge of its value. 

S IMMONS & CO’S tine He evidence of the estimat.on in which the ¢ Chris- 
wing "® 18 held, we are permitted to give the fol- 

i“ ing: 

ONE PRICE 


("xtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


Patt... ee tisfac- 
ook with t sati 
that our communit gp 2 


Committee ot 


of pe 


_ *Thave looked 
fon; and I feel 


Cheshire Pastoral 
valuable contribution to the 
a © worship. I find in ree 
thould hardlv have expected—are 140, 2, 2nd — what 
vest tnat I nave ever seen. ‘The Sota ew es 
t that happily pro- 
for every oc- 
mns is large, but 

sing how few 
The following Societies have introd: . 
tian Hymns’ info their Caches te 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass, 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

apel, Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 


Association’ for 
‘vauty and interest 


vides some fitting strain of sacrec 
1 think none too large; ard it is 

















? 9 SNe Be 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha, el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Co tional Church, Roxbury. 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Mileaukic, Wisconsin, 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzev’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B® Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to as for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
mh27 lisostf 118 Washington st 











EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
LVI. ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, 


“| Ge hy, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 


Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, ar 4 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em- 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a Sores te work gratis, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 


Mr L. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 0’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public g ly, 
and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one of six thousand questions from the ** Memoria Tech- 
nica,’’ when propounded at random by the audience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 
evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, and 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
deemed impracticable. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in attendance will use a copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the lecuure. 
j9 L. D. JOHNSON. 
i] S47 THIS DAY PUBLISHED—LOR- 

e ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churehes, Colleges, 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 37 Ju- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States 
Officers of Aimy, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, C izy ° 
cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks 
and Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. 

JAMES LORING, Publisher, 

j23 132 Washington Street. 











OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 
Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of vat weld The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors.) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ete- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barty 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conwribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num) 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 





ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS:— 
CROSBY § NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.5. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. oe 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rew F. D- 
Huntington. a ; 
C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book fot 


Schools, of which they have just issued a new 

penis wpe editions The Sunday School Singing Book; 
E ri White, 3d edition. he Ministry of Christ, 

> 9 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 


, T. B. Fox, , 
by Rev T. 5. Fox stated in the words of die Biv 


of the Christian Religion, 


Rev Eph. Peabody. _ te 
OM Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street- 


my2 is6tostf 

UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. The attentio® 
of those interested in Sunday Schools is requesit 

to the following Sunday School Manuals published w!"~ 

in a year by CROSBY & NICHOLS. __ 

Cartee’s Questions on the Four Gospels, in 2 ke 

Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. 

Huntington. 

The Ministry of Christ, with Questions, by Rev T. 

B> Fox, a new and much improved edition. 

A Manual on the Book ra bs White 

Sunday School Singi ’ fm te . 

A naar ellaien of mf First Bovk for Sunday opm 

They are also publishers of Phillips's ws “ed 

two or three editions of whieh already been The 

for. Also, Peabody’s. Scripture Catechism. rs 

ada ‘alte for sale all the other Manuals in use at 


publishers’ lowest cash ‘or 
rat ” prsiaess pee 118 Washington st. 
HE BLE 


T tion ~* 
rt published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S 
Washington street. 


i ee 


DR. J. H. LANE, 








GS OF SICKNESS. A selec 
Ee ede of Buckminster, in a ne 


Pie aed 





—_—— 





134 Washington, opposite School street. m 








IFE OF JOHN FOSTER. The Life and cor- 

4 respondence of John Foster, edited by 1. EB. Ry- 

land, with notices of Mr. Foster as a preacher and a 

companion, by John Sheppard, author of Thoughts on 
Devotion, ete., etc. 

Fresh supply just received by JAMES MUNROE 





& CO.,1 ashington, opposite School street. 
mh6 





NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 18 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,(BRONCHIT: 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


Office Hour, 2} o’clock P.M. OM 
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